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"- Some Europes: Soldives of Fortune 


wo 


E are still very far from having a complete list of the European military - 
adventurers in the service of the native States of India in the last forty 

years of. the 18th century. The end of the Seven Years’ War: (1763) was- 
followed by a, large influx into India of officers and other ranks of the English 


. and French armies who had’ lost their employment in Europe and were lured 


to the ‘Golden. Indies” by the tales of the fabulous fortunes made there by 
Clive and other English nabobs. The names and service-histories of only the 
leading officers and a few subalterns of this class are to be found in L. F. 
Smith’s ‘‘A Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Termination of the Regular 
Corps. formed by Europeans"in the service of the Natiye Powers of India" 


(Calcutta, 1805) and H. Compton’s “A Particular Account of the Military 


Adventurers of Hindustan from‘ 1784 to 1803.” Those who served in the 
Panjab and down to a later period than 1803, are more fully listed in Grey and 
Garrett's book (Lahore 1929). As for the others, we know little or, nothing 


‘of their service-history even when their names have survived in incidental 


mentions in memoirs and histories. The lists of Christian monumental i inscrip- 


, tions in India are no substitute for a regular record of these adventurers, because 


„these epitaphs-are often broken or obliterated, and they naturally relate only 


to those who.died in India and were sufficiently rich, to .be honoured with 
full-scale tombs. The information which this last-named source.yields is being 


‘garnered in the pages of this periodical and elsewhere. 


Today I want to draw attention to a very useful source of information 
on the military adventurers of all grades under the Maratha and Rajput princes 
and the Mughal Government of Delhi. These papers are calléd akhbarat or 
news-letters, written in Persian and preserved in manuscript. British Museum 


Persian mss. 25, 020 and 25,021 cover the years 1780—1784 ; Bodleian MS. Or. 


: Ouseley Add, 162 the year 1786, and British Museum Add. 24036 and Or. MS. 


4609 the years 1793—96. There. are many other collections of this class of 
records, esp. among the papers of the old Poona Residency of which only 
those relating to the Panjab (1810—1817) have been published 1 in an English 
translation (by Garrett and Chopra.) _ 4 

Our chief difficulty in using these Persian materials springs from the 
distortion .of European names first in the mouths of Indians and yext in the 
hurried writing down and subsequent copying of the.same in fhe Persian 


‘alphabet, as presented by these news-letters. The veil of this aa 


transliteration can be: easily pierced only in the cases of the famous leaders, 
e.g., Dubhai (for De Boigne), ‘Rahman (for Raymond of Hyderabad), Huzur 
Beg (for Dudrenec), Jowras (for George Hessing.) But we are hopelessly 
puzzled by the Persian names of most of the obscurer foreign soldiers. 
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A list of several. such is given below in the hope that readers with access 
to manuscript records in the European languagés will be able to correct the 
names by ' ‘shifting the dots” (nuqta) in the Persian forms of, these words. 
As for the European officers in Holkar's service from 1796 to 1807, we get 
full information about them and the correct forms of their names in the Persian 
biography of Jaswant Rao Holkar-dictated by his ex-Bakhshi Bhawani Shankar 

.and written by the ‘Bakhshi’s friend Mohan Singh—of which I have prepared ` 
“a full English version. 


’ 


LE VASSOULT AND BEGAM SAMRU. 


Delhi, 30th and+3Ist July 1795.—News received :—Begam Samru, at the 
instigation of Le Vassoult, has formed a plan for retiring to Mirzapur (in 
British Indian territory) ; she has placed her battalions in charge of a certain 
(kisi) Sahib ds her. deputy. 


_ Delhi, -16th Oct. 1795.—News received : Le Vassoult, beloved by Beas 
Samru, has appointed his sister's son, in the place of the Liegeois’ Sahib, as 
supreme commander of her battalions. which are posted at Padishahpur. But 
the Liegois has severely beaten this officer and marched away with the battalions 
towards Delhi, sending a:letter to Zafar-Yab Khan inviting him to come and 
take his father’s sceptre. Zafar oe has joined them near Sarai Suhail [north 
of Delhi.] SF sy 

_ Delhi, 19th October, 1795 e received from Sardhana: Le Vassoult 
with Begam Samru issued from the capital of her jagir, with four carts full. 
of necessary articles and money, on the pretext of hunting. Three kos off 
they arrived at the village of Bairath, when Zafar-Yāb.Khan’s slave with his 
master’s letters from Delhi reached the captains of the battalions who were 
in Sardhana. ‘The Liegois Sahib and the slave armed the troops:in Sardhana - 
and started in pursuit. When they arrived in the outskiits of Bairath, the slave 
galloped up to Le .Vassoult and. wounded him in the side with his spear. The 
Sahib immediately drew his sword from his belt, struck at his own head’ with 
it and fell down to. the ground. By this time the other [pursuing] sepoys had 
come up, and they too struck-Le .Vassoult with their swords. Begam Samru, 
unable ‘to bear it, got down from her palki, and threw herself-down upon the 
body of LeVassoult. The sepoys seized her by the arm and dragged her back 
to her. palki, placing’ a guard -round her. They cut off Le Vassoult’s head 
and carried it to. Zafar-Yab,—-who was delighted, fired a salute from his guns, 
crossed the Jamuna, and went to Sardhana. 


Delhi, 2let Oct. 1795—News from Sardhana: After the Jeah of Le 
Vassoult the Begam wished.to bury his body; but her sepoys would not let 
her do so without 'the permission .of .Zafar-Yab:. At this she. swallowed some 
poison, but the doctors gave her an ‘emetic and saved her life. She told 
them that Le Vassoult had practised sorcery upon her, so that she had lost 
her senses. and the cognition of her body. She added, “Now that he is 
dead, I have come back to my normal mind. I had cherished these ungrateful 
wretches for fifteen years, and yet they made this. sort of return to me! 
Zafar-Yab is coming ; it is quite clear how he will treat me.” 
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Delhi, 22nd Oct. 1795.News: Zafar-Yab with the Begam’s battalions, 
has crossed the Jamuna [from the west bank] and encamped on the opposite 
bank. The officers of the indigenous troops who had remained’ in Sardhana, 
waited on thé Begam and said that they were loyal to her and ready to carry 
out her commands, but that Le Vassoult had played them false, and they had 
killed him. She pacified them. ‘ 


Delhi, 25th Oct. 1795.—News from Sardhana : ‘Six companies of Telingas 
were at Sardhana. Their commandants (subahdars) went to the Begam, and 
professed their loyalty to her and readiness.to fight her enemies. She reassured 
them, issued one month’s pay to them‘and made over to them [one month's] 
pay for the two battalions that were with Zafar-Yab Khan. In consequence, 
three companies with two guns, marched out of Sardhana with the money, at 


` Khaka they came up with the [two] battalions, and asked them to take the 


money and obey the Begam. They replied, ““We are ‘Zafar-Yab’s men, we 
know not Begam Samru and cannot accept our pay from her.” - Hot words 
were exchanged between the two parties and they prepared for fighting by 
planting guns against each other. Zafar-Yab, on hearing of it, sent the Liegois 
to pacify them. It was agreed that they would march together to Sardhana, 
where the mother and the [step-] son would sete the matter between them- 
selves. ) 

Delhi, 26th and 27th Oct. 1795 SN from. Sardhara : Zafar-Yab Khen 
on reaching Sardhana, summoned the commanders to come. out with their 
companies and encamp. in his camp area. : They at first objected, but the 
Begam told them that there was no harm in their going ;.and so they went 
there. Five companies of the Liegois Sahib’s battalions occupied Sardhana 
fort. er ee 
Zafar-Yab visited the Begam and kissed her toes ;-she embraced him. ' 
. Delhi, 28th Oct. 1795—News from Sardhana: After the death of Le’ 
Vason but before`the arrival of Zafar-Yab, the Begam had sent a letter (tip) 
to Lakhwa Dada begging him to rescue her. The two’ messengers . charged 
with the letter were interceptéd 30 kos away by the paltan and brought back 
to. Zafar-Yab,, who.came to the Begam with some officers.of the paltan and 
held a long. discussion. The Begam pleaded, “I had long ‘hoped that Zafar- 
Yab would take charge of his own estate aùd give me release. It is well that 
he has now come and taken up’ the administration.” All the commandants 
and others present praised the wisdom of the Begam and took the oath of 
allegiance to Zafar-Yab, who has placed all the treasuries and store rooms 
under his own lock and seal. 

Delhi, 29th Oct. 1795.—Letter from Zafar-Yab to the Emperof, peor, 
saying "Begam Samru is treating me like a mother. I shall soon come to 
Your Majesty:”’ 

- 3lst Oct.—The wife and childrén of ahs Liegois E surround the 
Begam and intercept the’ letters of Shah Nizām-ud-din (Sindhia’s agent in Delhi) 


to her. 
Ist Novr.—The sepoys of the paltans demanded from Zafar-Yab Khan 
their arrears of pay for two months and two months’ advance pay. He went 
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to the Begam for this money. but she remained silent. The paltans have 
established their own control over the city and fort of Sardhana. 


Delhi, 13th Nov. 1795.—News: B-r-n Sahib (Brune? Baron? Moran? 
Bourbon ?), the son of Le Vassoult’s sister, was in Garh Tapal. Zafar-Yab 
Khan after reaching Sardhana sent two companies of sepoys to arrest him. 
They seized him along with Rs. 50;000 then in his possession, and brought him 
to the Tripolia, near the Kotwali Chabutra [of Delhi city], en route to Sardhana. 

On the 14th or [5th they left for Sardhana. 


Delhi, 24th and 25th Nov.—Zafar-Yab has fallen ill and written to the 
Emperor to send him a doctor. Hakim Raza ordered to go. News: Zafar- 


Yab has dismissed Le Vassoult’s partisans Manmyl (? Manoel) and Bens 
(? Bethune.) 


Notes—Bairath is-Baraut of the maps, 20 miles west of Sardhana. Khekra 


is 10 miles south-east of Baghpat. Topal is Toppal about 32 miles north-west 
of Aligarh. 


OTHERS. 


Calvé.—We first meet this captain in the corps of René Madec. On 18 
March 1778 Mons. Visage wrote from Najaf Khan’s camp near Kumbher 
(Bharatpur) to Madec that he had left the Rana of Gohad (to whom Madec 
had transferred his corps when leaving for Pondicherry) along with Pillet and 
Calvé and that he had placed Calvé in the camp of Sombre (then serving 
under the Delhi Empire) on Rs. 300 a month. (E. Barbé, Le Nabab Rene 
Madec, p. 246.) Pillet afterwards entered the service of Jaipur, and his 
appeal to the Governor-General to save the Rajah (1794) I have already 
published. Calvé is next found helping the Kota regent Zalim Singh, on 
loan from the Maratha Government, to capture the fort of Aton, the strong- 
hold of the leading rebel baron Devi Singh Hada. In the Kota records the 
name is misspelt as Musa Kalpi (Monsieur Calvé) and he is‘ said to have come 
from Musa Madat, a mistake for Monsieur René Madec. The latter name 
has misled Tod to make the fantastic translation ‘By means of the ‘help of 
Moses’—such is the interpretation of Moosa Mudut, his auxiliary on this 
occasion’’! Dudrenec also appears in Kota on this occasion disguised as 


Badal Beg! (Tod's Annals, ii. Annals of Haravati, Kota, Ch. 6.) 


Plumet.—In the Life of Jaswant Rao Holkar, Plumet is spoken of as a 
fellow-countryman and son-in-law of Dudrenec. They left the Holkar service 
together, when Jaswant persecuted Dudrenec for his tenderness to the Kota 
Rajah (about 1800.) Name misspelt at Fulman, Fulwant, etc. 


Jacob.—An Armenian in the service of Sindhia, first found in the Sindhia 
force present in Poona during 1793—1795. Perron who succeeded De Boigne 
in command refused to give Jacob a captaincy because his other captains 
who were Europeans refused to mess with an Asiatic. Jacob therefore threw 
up his post and came to North India. where the Dutchman Hessing made him 
a captain in his own corps. 
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La Fontaine Jenlai de la Bee -stood ,god-father to Michael 
Filose’s son, who was named Jean Baptist Filose (written in Persian as Batista, 
while John Hessing is called Jan Sah?b, and La Fontaine as Laftun Firingi.) 

Lesteneau.—Lesteneau (misspelt as Lastun, Lasiyun, Asiyan) reappeared 
in Syria as a lover of Lady Hester Stanhope. [See a very interesting descrip- 
tion in the new Life of Lady Hester recently published.—Information supplied 
by Col. H. Bullock.] 


Delhi.—Under the Delhi imperial Government we find the following 
Europeans in 1781 : 

(1) Levassoult, a follower of Samru's son, is ordered by Mirza Najaf to 
cast cannon for him. A trial firing is held under Najaf’s eyes. Mukel 
(Michael Filose) also casts guns. 

(2) Loss (? Louis Bourquien) Sahib ; his sepoys make a row for their pay. 

(3) Monsieur Durival (? De Rouvelle, Durueil, De Roussel ?) In 1797 we find 


in the Holkar contingent near Poona, an officer of the same name, 
who is described as Dudrenec’s chief lieutenant (Adjutant?) 


(4) Kajar or Kadar Sahib, is sent to support Muhammad Shafi in his cam- 
paign against the Cis-Satlej Sikhs, -is checked by the Sikhs at Khandela 
(April 1784). . 

(5) Badar-mur} Sahib 

In June 1783, Johnson and Mukel (Michael Filose), of the Gohad Rana’s 
service, come to, Agra, meet De Boigne and consult him as to hiring an English 
brigade to assist the Rana against Mahadji Sindhia. After a few days they 
write to the Rana to resign his service, and try to join Mirza Md. Shafi of the 
Delhi Government. 

Poona, 14 Feb. 1794.—Nana Fadnis decides to send Byn(?) Sahib Firingi 
with four of five hundred Telingas to help Parashuram B. Patwardhan. (Not the 
American Boyd, who joined later.) 

1795. Sindhia’s service. 

2nd January. A Firingi named Bailie is introduced to Daulat Rao Sindhia 
by Michael Filose, as a recruit. 

Scott Sahib comes from De Boigne at Aligarh and meets Sutherland near 
Poona. 

Oct. When Perron went to Daulat Rao Sindhia at Jamgion, a Monsieur 
Tarsān is named as Perron’s successor in command of the corps. 

_ Under Lakhwa Dada there was an officer named Hartul or Hartun Sahib. 
Was he Brigadier D’ Orton (Compton, p. 324)? 

9 Oct. An Englishman named Talan (? Nolan) comes from Jaipur to 
Lakhwa Dada’s ‘camp in search of employment. The Marathi news-letters 
mention a Tota or Toda. Firingi in Sindhia’s service.=Dodd? 

Jaipur, 1795. 

Antun or Ambul Sahib (? Antoine or Ambrose, Compton p. 337) lays siege 
to Isarda-garh. (28 July.) 
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7 Sep.—Aimonk (? Aymont, Aumont) Sahib. 
13 Sep.—Bufa (>? Nufa) Sahib and Coote-jinka (?) Sahib. In October the 


latter goes away from Jaipur towards Ajmir with Murray. 


In Holkar’s service. 
1795, 8th Dec. —Tukoji Holkar, . then in Poona writes to Maheshwar 


summoning to his side the battalions that were posted near Chandor under 


B-t-@mri Sahib [?Badarmur ?] 
In Jaswant Rao Holkar’s army (1798—1804) we find ie following European 


officers— 


. Dudrenec. 
. Dudrenec’s Adjutant General, named De Roussel or Druvel (?) 
. Gardner, resigned and left. i 


Plumet, son-in-law of Dudrenec. 

Paish. 

Fleury, whom we meet again in Lord Lake’s. Doab campaign. 
Malé? 


. D-y-t-n, probably D’ Ossi afterwards of Sindhia’s service. 
. Chim? Jem? . 

. R-ha-r-myn? Harding, who fell in the battle of Poona. 

. Armstrong. 


. Evans. 


13-14. Vickers (spelt in Persian as Bakat or Makat), Dodd (spelt as Todd 
in Thorn), and Ryan, who were put to death by order of Jaswant in 1804. 
[Mohan Singh's Waqai-i-Holkar.] 


. JADUNATH SARKAR 


Bikar in the time of Akbar 


‘ 
K 


[N a previous issue of this (1) Journal an attempt was made, on the basis of the 
well-known contemporary authorities, to trace the history of Bihar during 
the reign of Akbar, spécially from the time Of its conquest by that emperor 
till the end of the regime of Muzaffar Khan Turbati. „After the publication of 
of this paper the writer was fortunate enough to be allowed by Sir J. N. Sarkar 
‘to utilise some of his precious Persian Mss., includng the rare history of 
Arif Qandhari which’ gives, many valuable dates and throws new light on some 
-of the events of this period. Time and space-d6 not permit a recapitulation 
of the events in the light of the information supplied by this contemporary 
writer, but it is worth while to take notice of some thing at the end of the 
career of Muzaffar Khan which Arif Qandhari alone has mentioned. He 
writes that on his.return after the last campaign against Daud Khan Kararani, 
in Bengal, Muzaffar ‘Khan stayed for about two months at Patna and then he 
received an Imperial Farman directing him to proceed towards Rohtas in 
order to capture the historic Fort there. He set ‘out on this expedition on 12th 
Rajab 984 or 6th October 1576. In the meanwhile, important events had taken 
place in the district of Shahabad. The Governor of Bihar had already sent a 
body of 700 Cavalry led by Mohib Ali Khan and Arab Bahadur, in response 
for a request for reinforcement from Shahbaz Khan Kanhboh who had driven 
Raja Gajpati or Gajjan Sahi Ujjainia into’ his strong hold of Jagdishpur, the 
sige of which had begun in the beginning of Jamadi I, 984, or end of July 
1576 but had become a protracted affair. On the arrival of this fresh force 
that “‘accursed infidel” had realizéd the hopelesness of his position and 
managed to escape into inacessible hills at the end of Jamadi II or beginning 
of September and all the territories possessed by him passed into thé hand 
of the imperialist. The Ujjainia Chief died in his hill refuge but his spn still 
held the Fort of Shergarh (2) and his brother had joined the Afghans of 
Rohtas. ~ 

Hussain Khan with other Afghans and Kalapahar, an officer of| Daud 
Khan and his cousin, Junaid, had also come from Bengal after the battle of 
Tukorori and was raising commotion in the vicinity of the Fort of Rohtas. 
Masum Khan Kabuli who had been granted a Jagir in Bihar had arrived at 
this time in the province and he fell upon Hussain Khan, defeated and killed 
him and many of the Afghans, and sent a report to Muzaffar Khan. Then he 





(1) B. P. P. Vol. LXIV. 
(2) In Bhabhua Sub-division and about 18 miles n.w. of Rohtas. 
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arrived near Shergarh and had to encounter Kalapahar and his seven to eight 
hundred blood-thirsty Afghan ‘horse-soldiers. A huge elephant in the army 
of Kalapahar threw down Masum Khan from his horse. Nothing daunted, , 
however, the intrepid Masum fought on foot and managed to kill the elephant 
driver. The huge animal was now out of control and taking many of the 
Afghans by his trunk threw them down and caused much confusion in their 
ranks. One of the servants of Masum succeeded in wounding Kalapahar and 
another captured and brought him before Masum who had him beheaded. 
The other Afghans took to their heels. Masum secured the huge elephant 
and sent him with the head of Kalapahar to Muzaffar Khan. These events 
happened at the end of Rajab, 984, or beginning of October, 1576. Muzaffar 
Khan sent that elephant with others captured in the battle againat Hussain 
Khan to the court. He had -now arrived near Rohtas, the inmates of which 
sent a message signifying their readiness to surrender the Fort on condition of 
safety. But at this time the request of Shahbaz Khan who had been besieging 
the Fort of Shergarh (which was also surrendered) that the task of capturing 
Rohtas should be left to him had been accepted by the Emperor who had sent 
a Farman to that effect. Accordingly, the Afghan custodians of the Fort 
delivered its Key to Shahbaz Khan who having put his brothers in-charge of 
Rohtas proceeded to the Imperial Court, in. Shawwal 984. But another Im- 
perial Farman was soon issued ordering the brothers of Shahbaz to deliver 
the charge of the Fort to Mohib Ali Khan known as Rohtasi and to return to, 
the court. 

Muzaffar Khan, the Governor of Bihar, had, Taes to leave the 
vicinity of Rohtas. He, however, embarked on an arduous campaign to 
crush (3) the remnants of the Afghan chiefs who had taken refuge in the hilly 
regions of Chhotanagpur and gathered at Basai (4). It was in village Kokra (5), 
amidst jungles and hills, that Muzaffar Khan came upon a body of 4,000 
Afghans whom he drove out killing many of them. Being determined to 
wipe out all traces of the Afghans he proceeded towards still more distant 
places, penetrating into forest of trees and passing through difficult routes in 
search of Usuf Mati, Adam, and Chuna whom he encounted, defeated, and 
captured. Their strong holds were taken and about 160 elephants were 
wrested from the hilly Rajas and sent via Patna to Agra. During this raid a 
large number of Afghans lay dead or were taken captive and the province 
was freed from their trouble. On his return journey the Governor of Bihar 
encamped at Siyur (6) which was then in the Sarcar of Bihar and in the middle 


(3) Abul Fazal makes no mention of Muzaffar K.'s march into the hilly region 
of the Southern Kohistan (Chotanagpur) nor of the abject submission and Peshkash 
of the Raja of Siyur. 

(4) The writer is not quite sure of his correct reading of the text here. There 
is a place called Basia about 45 miles s.e. of Ranchi. 

(5) Does it refer to the place in Ranchi dt., well-known for its diamond mines 
and referred to by Emperor Jahangir in T.J.? 

(6) Beams refers in J.A.S.B: 1882 to “‘Siyur with a stone Fort on the top of a 
hill. There is no Pargana of this name but the Fort of Siyur or Sior of the Mohammadan 
ig well known. It is in Pargana Roh, and the Mahal dependent on it seems to have 
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of Safar, 985, or April, 1577, the Raja of Siyur gave up his haughty attitude 
and made an object submission. He sent 30,000 rupees and 20 elephants as 
` peshkash to Muzaffar Khan who withdrew his troops and coming out from 
the hilly region proceeded to Surajgarh (7) from where he crossed the 
Ganges on the 24th Safar or 14th May, 1577, and returned to Hajipur. Much 
booty was obtained by the Imperialists in these expeditions. In the beginning 
of Rabi IJ, 985, or June, 1577, the Governor of Bihar left Hajipur and went 
to Sawanch (8) in Saran, across the river where he encamped. As a Farman 
recalling him to the court had been received, at the end of the next month, he 
first set his mind completely at rest by restoring the affairs of the Sarcar of 
Bihar, Hajipur, and Tirhut and after distributing the lands there as Jagir among 
the Khans and the chiefs who had been sent as auxiliaries to him and checking 
their arms and accoutrements, and the branding of their horses he set out for 
Agra where he arrived at the end of Jamadi II, 985 or beginning of September, 
1577. He was succeeded in Bihar, for a short time, by Mogim Arab, entitled 
Shujaat Khan, the sister's son and son-in-law of Tardi Beg. 


Shujaat Khan remained in Bihar only for a few months for he had been 
sent from the court on 2nd Azar, year 22nd or the J3th November, 1577 
(A.N. 320) and was transferred to Malwa, sometime in Farwardin, year 23rd or 
March, 1578 (A.N. 337). Neither Abul Fazal nor any other writer says any- 
thing about the’ province being placed in-charge of any important personage 
till we come to 29th Khurdad, year 25th (A.N. 454) or 9th June, 1580, when 
Khan-i-Azam Mirza Azib Kokaltash was sent to assume, according to the his- 
torian, Nizamuddin (T.A. 353), the government of Bihar. Nor is there an indica- 
tion in the work of the contemporary authorities that either Khan Jehan who 
governed Bengal from November, 1575, till his death, there, on the 19th 
December, 1578, or Muzaffar Khan, who succeeded him as the Governor of 
Bengal, and continued to rule over the province till he fell at the hands of 
the rebels, at Tanda, on the [9th April, 1580, was ever put in-charge of the 
Government of Bihar as well. Stewart's statement about the last of these 
two personages being nominated governor-general (9) of the three provinces, 
B.B. & O., is absolutely unwarranted. As for the well known Imperial 
grandee, Raja Todarmal, who came so often (10) and figures so prominently 
in the history of Bihar and Bengal, evidence is lacking to show that either on 
this or any other occasion he was formally appointed Governor of Bihar. 
On the receipt of the news of the disaffection of the military commanders and 
of their revolt the emperor sent the Raja, along with many other Omrahs, to 


been very extensive, including not only Puchrukhi but also the great Zamindari of 
Kharagdiha in Hazaribagh”. 

(7) In Mopghyr District. 

(8) See Note 37 in the first instalment of this paper already published. 

(9) H.B. 189, 

(10) In 1573 Todarmal was deputed to take command in Bihar and in the [9th 
year after the conquest of Patna he was ordered to accompany Munim K. to Bengal. 
When Khan Jahan went to Bengal Todarmal was ordered to accompany him and he 
returned from Bengal to the Court in the 21st year. As for the part he played in 
Bihar during 1580-81 see the text. 
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Bihar, on the 2nd March (11), 1580, to assist the officials there in chastising 
and suppressing the Bihar rebels. The officials of Bihar and the fiefholders of 
Oudh and Allahabad had been ordered to ‘“‘join with, and not to deviate 
from, the instructions of Tarson Khan (12) and the Raja”. He and his auxil- 
laries remained virtually besieged in the fort of Monghyr for about two (13) 
or four months. We get no indication of the Raja having ever devoted him- 
self to the work of civil government and there could be no room for the 
administration (14) of Bihar by him after the arrival of the formally-appointed 
governor, Azam Khan Mirza Koka, a punjhazari noble. The Khan joined 
him on the 18th Mihr (15) or 30th September, 1580, and from this time till 
his departure, sometime (16) in 158], the Raja was only second in command 
in Bihar and he had no opportunity on this occasion to proceed to Bengal. 


(Bihar during this time was virtually in the hands of a number of mili 
commanders and fief-holders. Masum Khan Kabuli (17) held Patna and its 
neighbourhood; Mohib Ali K. Rohtasi(18) held charge of Rohtas from 1577 
till 1580. Mir Muizzulmulk, his brother Mir Ali Akbar, and Samanji K. 
Qurbeghi were jagirdars in the Arrah District; ; Said K. Badakshi and Arab 
were the jagirdars of Sasaram; Shaham K. had his jagir in Hajipur and 
Darwesh Ali, Sufaid Badakshi and his son Bahadur sat in Tirhut and its 
neighbourhood while Sadat Ali -K. of Badakshan and Haji Golabi had their 
respective fiefs in the unidentified parganas of Tamodan and Diwara. By far 
the most important of these personages was Mohib Ali K., a commander of 
4,000 and a loyal officer and an excellent soldier who did good work in Rohtas 
and Bihar, and Masum K. Kabuli, a Turbati Syed and a foster brother of 
Mirza Hakim whom he had deserted and joined, his half-brother, emperor 
Akbar. He was sent as a commander of 500 to Bihar and was soon raised 
to 1,000 for his gallantry in fighting successfully against Kala Pahar. In the 
24th year of Akbar’s reign (1579) he received Orissa as a Tuyul in place of 
Qiyabeg Gang but although we are told that ‘Subhan Quli (19) was sent from 
the court to escort him from Bihar to Orissa and Qiya from Orissa to Bihar, 
neither appears to have left his respective place and Masum K. Kabuli chose, 
in this very year, to raise a rebellion in Bihar. 











(11) Isfandar-murz year 25th-A.N. 

(12) AN. 422. 

(13) T. A. mentions four months f. 352 while according to Abdul Fazal the 
Imperialists lay in a state of Siege in the Fort of Monghyr from the 24th Khurdad 
or 4th June till the 15th Amardad or 27th July, 1580. A.N. 454, 468. 

(14) A. F.'s statement that “the Raja had been with the army and engaged in 
administering the eastern provinces and that as much work did not remain to be done 
in Bihar and the officers had not the privilege to go to Bengal he had been sent for 
to take charge of wazeership’, when carefully examined, makes it clear that the main 
task for which Todarmal had been sent to Bihar was of a military rather than of 
administrative character. 

(15) A.N. 475. 

.(16) End of Shaharyur year 26th or beginning of September 1581 AN. 545. 

(17) Life in M.U. H. See also T.A., and AN. 

(18) Life in M.U. IL 

(19) AN. 410, 
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(he absence of a controlling authority and a unifying force such as a 
formally appointed governor alone could furnish had its inevitable results. 
Indeed, the affairs of Bihar appear to have fallen in such a chaotic condition 
as to compel the emperor to send, early in the year, 1579 (20), Mullah 
Taiyab, Rai Prukhotam and Shamshir K. eunuch to be respectively the Dewan 
and Bakhshi and in-charge of the Khalsa revenue of the province of Bihar and 
Hajipur. They were expected “‘to display (21) their abilities in managing the 
province, in exerting themselves in developing the country, in conciliating the 
soldiers, and in sympathising with the oppressed’. But both A. F. and 
Badayuni are of opinion that the choice of these low, base and narrow-minded 
men as revenue officials of Bihar proved very unhappy for “‘they ignorantly 
fixed themselves at Patna and plunged into wide expanse of cupidity. In 
the matter of revenue and drills and of branding they exhibited harshness and 
malignity, and in their blindness neglected tact and acceptance of excuses and 
lost sight of prudence". By their severity and exactions they alienated many 
of the PE of the province and drove them into the state of opposition 
and revolt. course they had a difficult task (22) to perform. The regulations 
concerning ke branding of horses introduced by Shahbaz K. while he was 
Mir Bakhshi (23) to prevent fraud and the new system of finance which required 
a thorough investigation into the titles of jagir lands and resumptions (24) of 
unauthorised Sayurghal holdings had been resented and frustrated by the 
vested interests. Abul Fazal says that there were two types of the leaders of 
the soldiery in Bihar—‘‘the avaricous that being slaves of gold .gathered it 
instead of soldiers and neglected to provide horses and those who spent money 
for military things but were driven to destruction by the exactions of corrupt 
officials. There was a more specific reason for ill feelings among the jagirdars 
of Bihar and Bengal. Akbar, at the time of Daud’s rebellion, and in considera- 
tion of the special circumstances of both provinces, had sanctioned an in- 
crease in the respective pay of Bengal and Bihar officers by 100% and 50% 
but Khaja Mansoor (26), the imperial dewan, cut down these allowances to 
50 and 20% respectively. Dissatisfaction was also increased by the innovations 


(20) A.N., 418. According to T.A. 340 it was in Shawwal year 24th or November, 
1579, that these officials, along with Mulla Mohammad or Majdudin as Amin, were sent 
to Bihar. Arif Qandhari also says that these officials were sent to Bihar in 987 or 
1579, p. 400. 

(21) AN. 418; M.T. 206. 

(22) “It was while endeavouring to carry into execution the orders of the court 
that they gave much offence to the military’ commanders,’ says Stewart 192 

(23) Blochmann, A. A. See also Smith, A. 138. 

(24) Smith 184, Stewart 190. 

(25) A.N. 420. 

(26) Blochmann remarks “the strictness which the Khaja displayed towards the Jagir- 
holders led to serious revolts. In the 25th year he lowered the value of the Jagirs of 
the Grandees in Bengal by {th of their former value and those in Bihar by 1[/5th. 
As Bengal and South Bihar were then not completely subjugated, and the Afghans 
still mustered strong forces in Eastern and Southern Bengal and Orissa, and along 
. the western Frontiers of Bengal, Mansoor’s reforms were impolitic for Akbar'’s Officers 
looked upon the old Jagir emoluments as very moderate rewards for their readiness to 
fight the Afghans, A.A. I, 430. 
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of the emperor in religious matters. But the religious element was not the 
primary cause of the revolt in Bihar. What really brought the matters to a 
crisis was the over-strict attitude and tactless enforcement of the regulations 
by the new collectors. Motaamad (27) Khan, says that one day, during the 
course of discussion over the question of branding between Masum K. Kabuli, 
on the one hand, and Mulla Tiyab and Rai Prukhotam, on the other, there 
was an exchange of hot and abusive words so much so that Masum placed 
his hands on his sword. He, however, suddenly left the meeting, rushed to 
the dwellings of the two officials and damaged them. There was already great 
discontent among the Jagirdars and the Common Soldiery from whom Masum 
got a ready response. He soon leagued himself with Said Badakshi, (28) Saadat 
Ali, Haji Gulabi, Bahadur son of Sufaid Badakshi, and Darwesh Al. They 
resolved to rebel and soon led away the men of the second type also such 
as Shaham K. Jalair, Mir Muzzulmulk, and Samanji K. Only Mohib Ali K. 
remained loyal, commenced the business (29) of brandying, and took them from 
Patna to Mohibalipur near Rohtas. 

It was at this time that a large caravan carrying the accumulated goods 
and revenue collections of the late governor of Bengal and led by”Fatehchand 
Mankali arrived in Bihar and many soldiers and merchants carrying their large 
possessions accompanied it. The Bihar rebels were lying (30) in wait to plunder 
it and on becoming unaware of it Mohib Ali K. hastened to Arrah and pre- 
vented the conspirators from putting their designs into effect. He sent the 
travellers to his own quarters under the charge of Habash Khan. Meanwhile, 
the rebels plundered the city of Patna (31) and Mohib Ali, being anxious to 
protect his own fortress, hastened off to Rohtas. Taiyab and Majduddin 
accompanied him while Rai Prukhotam went off to Ghazipur to induce 
Masum K. Farankhudi, its faujdar, to join him against the rebels and Shamsher 
Khan proceeded to Benares to enlist the soldiers of Raja Todamal. Arab 
Bahadur, one of the rebels, marched after the caravan which had, however. 
crossed the Chausa ferry and, therefore, nothing fell into his hands except a 
few elephants which had been left behind. Habash K. who had fallen a 
prisoner into the hands of Arab was induced by the latter to go against 
or win over his master to his side but Habash managed to extri- 
cate himself by using plausible words from his dangerous situation and hurried 
on to Rohtas where he joined Mohib Ali K. Arab, however, found an oppor- 
tunity to ventilate his wrath against Rai Prukhotam (33) who having been 
misled by the false (34) promises of Farankhudi had returned to Buxar and 
was busy in rallying the loyal jagirdars of that side such as Kamaluddin 


(27) LN.J. See also Sawanah Akbari 267. 

(28) For the lives of these, see M.U. and B.'s A.A. I. 

(29) A.N. 420. 

(30) Ibid., 420. 

(31) Ibid., 421. 

(32) “Hubsh K. promised to win over all the garrison if he was allowed to go 
to Rohtas and to dispose of Mohib Ali K.” A.N. 425 

(33) A.N. 422, T.A. 350 M.T. 

(34) A. F. accuses M. K. F.+of “Craft and deceit”. He had promised to join 
the Roy near Chousa Ferry. 
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Seistani, Syed Hasan, Dudraj, and others. They signified their readiness to 
join him but were anticipated by Arab who took Rai Prukhotam unaware 
while the latter was engaged in his ceremonial bath on the bank of the 
Ganges and wounded him. The Rai was conveyed in a boat to Ghazipur 
where he died two days after. As soon as Mohib Ali K. heard of it he 
marched against Arab and drove him out (35) Habash Khan was killed. 

Early in Muharram (36) 988 the intelligence of the rebellion having reached 
‘the emperor he issued orders, on 2nd March, (37) 1580, to Raja Todamal, 
S..Farid Bakshi, Mehar Ali K. Sildoz, Raja Askaran, Rai Lonkaran, Sadik K., 
Abdul Maali and others that they should proceed to Bihar to chastise the evil 
doers. Tarson (37) Md. K. and Masum K. Farankhudi, the faujdar, of Jaunpur 
and Ghazipur respectively and other jagirdars of Allahabad and Oudh were 
also ordered to move towards Bihar. All were to act according (39) to the 
instruction of Tarson K. and Raja Todarmal. Sadiq K. and others from the 
neighbourhood of Chanderi (40) and Narwar were ordered to take part in the 
suppression of the rebellion in Bihar. 

Before the arrival of the imperialists in Bihar great commotions arose in 
Bengal as well. The harsh measures of Muzaffar Khan, his strict enforcement 
of new system of finance and his tactless attitude towards the powerful 
jagirdars of Bengal like Baba Khan Kakshal, Khalidi K. etc. had raised a 
serious opposition which finallly toak the shape of a rebellion in Bengal. We 
need not consider the many causes (41) of defection of the military commanders 
of Bengal enumerated by Abul Fazal for there was much in common with 
regard to genesis of. the troubles that arose in the two provinces. The official 
historian observes that the Bengal of officials had vigorously set themselves, 
after the manner of (42) Bihar officers, to demand gold from Turkmans in the 
country and use severity towards them. He charges Bengal officials with in- 
competence and says that though they had heard of the trouble in Bihar they 
did not take them into account, nor reflect on the contingency (43) of the 
rebels of that quarter joining hands with those in Bengal. Actually, upon the 
intelligence of Masum K. Kabuli’s rebellion reaching Baba K. Kakshal, a 
correspondence (44) was opened between them and Masum K. Kabuli marched 
to join hands with the disaffected people in Bengal. Muzaffar K. sent a 
detachment with some artillery to (45) protect Garhi, the gate of Bengal, and 
to arrest the progress of Masum K. K., but the latter had strong forces and 
he broke through (46) the pass of Garhi after defeating Khaja Shamsuddin 


(35) AN. 421. 

(36) 3.A. i 

(37) S. A. says l5th Moharram, A. N. mentions 23rd Isphandar-murz year 24. 
(38) For the lives of these, see M.U. and B's A.A. I. 

(39) AN. 422. : 

(40) This shows that the Emperor was conscious of the gravity of the situation. 
(41) AN. 428-32, 

(42) Ibid., 428. 

(43) Ibid., 443. 

(44) Ibid.; T.A. 350. 

(45) AN. 443; T.A. 350. 

(46) T.A. 
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and others who had been sent against him. He then formed junction with 
Baba K. Kakshal and others. The Bengal rebels had crossed the Ganges at 
Akmahal (Rajmahal) (47). Many of the followers of Muzaffar K. such as Wazir 
Jamil (48), Khan Md. Bahbud and others melted away and joined the insurgents. 
The governor of Bengal ultimately took shelter ‘in the fort of Tanda (49). 
Hakim Abul Fateh, Khaja Shamsuddin, Rai Patar Das and Jafar Khan were 
taken prisoner but most of them managed to escape and with the help of the 
local zamindars arrived at Hajipur (50) in Bihar. But Muzaffar K. was put 
to death, on 19th April, 1580. The rebels made appointments and distributed 
honours and territories (51) and Mirza Sharfuddin Hussain who had been sent 
by the emperor to be kept in custody in Bengal was taken out and placed 
at their head. The real leaders, however, were Masum K. Kabuli, Baba 
K. Kakshal and Jabbari and they were respectively entitled as Khan-e-Dauran 
Khane-Khanan and Khan-i-jehan. The Khutba was recited in the name of 
Mirza Hakim of Kabul (52). The country of Bengal and Bihar virtually fell 
into the hands of the rebel who were 30,000 (53) or 40,000 strong. 


As regards the occurences in Bihar while the imperial army was on the 
march, Bahadur, son of Sufaid Badakshi, at that time a collector of Tirhut, 
being separated from his father who had joined Masum K. Kabuli and others 
raised a disturbance, assumed independance under the title of Bahadur Shah 
and had the Khutba read and coins (54) struck in his own name. A- large 
number of vagrants gathered round him. Masum K. K. sent back his father 
to persuade him not to take,a separate line of action but act with the other 
rebels but Bahadur imprisoned him. Fortunately, Shaham K. who had at 
first joined the rebels deserted them and hoisted the standard of loyalty at 
Hajipur (55). He sent a force against Bahadur which was defeated. Bahadur 
became more puffed up than before. Thereupon Shaham K. led a force 
against him and was victorious.’ Sufaid Badaksi was killed in the affair. But 
Arab and some other rebels who had been left by Masum K. Kabuli in 
Pata had still to be dealt with. Mohib Ali K. forced Arab to come out of 
Patna and defeated and drove him out and took (56) possession of the city. 








(47) AN. 443. 

(48) T.A. 350. 

(49) For detail see A.N. 442-49. Blochmann says that the rebels would have 
gladly come to terms and gone to Orissa, had not Muzaffar K. betrayed his” weakness 
by moving to the Fort. 

(50) T.A. 350. 

(51) A.N. 449. 

(52) Ibid; 450. 

(53) T.A. 351. The eastern insurrection, if accompanied by a successful invasion 
from Kabul, resulting in the occupation in Delhi and Agra with its enormous stores 
of traders would have meant the destruction of Akbar’s empire but Mirza Hakim's 
incompetence and Akbar’s swift march to the North-west averted the catastrophe. 
Smiths 180, 

(54) AN. 451; LN.J; M.T. 

(55) A.N. 452. T.A. While the army was on the march Shaham K. fought with 
Sayeed Badakshi and killed him. ; 

(56) A.N. 452. 
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Saadat Ali K. who had been left. by Arab incharge of his household at Patna 
turned away from him and was attacked and wounded. In the meanwhile, 
the imperial army had arrived on.the bank of the Ganges (57) (probably at 
.*Chausa) ‘where they ‘were received and joined by Mohib Ali K., Shaham K., 
Samahji K., and Baqui Gulabi. It was"here that they received’ the news of the 
death of Muzaffar Khan, the Governor of Bengal. They soon held an important 
consultation when they had arrived in the vicinity of Patna and decided to 
march in battle array towards Monghyr where they encamped on the (58) 7th 
Khurdad or 18th May 1780. Arab Bahadur, Khabita (59) and other rebels had 
to fall back before them. But there were traitors in the camp of the im- 
perialist themselves. Masum K. Farankhudi who had joined Raja Todarmal 
with 3,000 well equipped horse at. Jaunpur was evidently bent on doing mis- 
chief and he even meditated the killing (60) of the Rajah at the proposed review 
of troops. But the Raja being apprised of the plot made excuses, tempo- 
rised with him, and managed to keep him quiet. But“he: sent the report of 
the whole affair to the Emperor. 


Soor after this Masum K. Kabuli, a Kakshal, and Mirza Shamsuddin 
Hussain with 30,000 (61) horses and 500 elephants passed on from Grahi and 
advanced to meet the’ imperial army at Monghyr. Raja Todarmal had, after 
consulting his colleagues decided that it was inexpedient to fight and, there- 
fore, he would occupy the fort of Monghyr and by throwing up other fortifica- 
tions around it find different space for all his men and keep that position. 
Firstly, he apprehended treachery from some of his men and, secondly, had 
his shrewd suspicions ‘that there was no (62) cohesion in the adventurers com- 
posing the army of the rebels. By llth June (63), 1580, i.e., eight days before 
the arrival of the rebels, the imperialist had succeeded in constructing four 
high and broad walls and digging a moat around them, thus making the 
fortress of the city into a citadel (64). In it they virtually remained shut up 
for abéut two (65) or four months facing the rebels and being occasionally 
engaged in combats, replying to’ the attacks ‘of the enemy by cannon and 
musket shots. _ The Raja and the men had to suffer for want of provision 





(57) Ibid. ` 

(58) Ibid., 453. a 

(59) LN.J. 187 a A.F. names him as Habib. 

(60) LN.J. 181; A.N. 453; T.A. 351. 

(61) T.A. 352, Stewart says that the Raja reached Monghyr in Jamadi i, 988 
or July 1580. And here he learned that the rebel army of 30,000 cavalry was 
encamped at Bhagalpur, 38 miles south of Monghyr, waiting to give him battle. As 
it is a system of the Hindus never to risk the fate.of a general engagement except 
in case of extreme necessity, the Raja constructed additional lines, extending to the 
hills, which with the court completely covered the front of his army. 

r (62) T.A. 352; AN. 454. 

(63) 16 Khurdad, 988, A.N. 

(64) A.N. 454. 

(65) T.A. says that'fọr months the loyalists continued to face the faithless insur- 
gents. Smith says that the Raja was beseiged for four months until he was relieved 
by the gradual melting away n the rebel contingents. But A.F. gives a much shorter 
period, 
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and there was also the defection of three notable (66) men namely Humayun 
Fermuli, Tar K Dewana, and Shah Md. Diwana. The rebels grew more bold 
and pesumptuous. Mirza Ashrafuddin Hossain and Masum K. Kabuli (67) 
took to the road of Patna to cut off supplies to the besieged by way of 
land and they also strengthened and equipped a fleet (€8) of boat with rockets 
so that supplies could not be sent through the river as well. % 

But the imperialists also were not inactive. Hearing that the boats of the 
enemy had come within a distance of eight or nine kos, Sadiq K. (69) and 
others sallied out of the fort of Monghyr and marched by way of land, while 
Rai Patar Das advanced to the rivers and sent Mehtar K. to the other side 
of the Ganges so that he might proceed from that direction. In this way they 
succeeded in capturing about 300 (70) boats, fully equipped with rockets and 
fire arms, and other implements of war. The enemies were dis-spirited and 
the wisdom of the Rajah was vindicated when crowds of rebels came and 
made their (7!) submission. The emperor was also fully alive to the gravity 
of the situation and constantly sent chosen servants of the court such as 
Peshrao K., Jamal Saleh (72), Zainuddin Kamboh and Tarachand by relay of 
horses and the timely remittance of money from the court also kept up the 
enthusiasm of the imperialists. Some of the loyal Zamindars in the vicinity 
cut off supplies from the rebels and great scarcity prevailed among them. 
They were also alarmed by the approach of the powerful reinforcing army led 
by Khan-i-Azam and also by he report that the besieged were thinking of 
breaking through the blockade and fighting them in the open. At last, on 
the 25th July (73), 1580, the rebels decided to raise the siege. But the im- 
perialists were cautious and at frst thought it to be a ruse to induce them to 
come out. It was when K. Shamsuddin, who had been saved from Masum K. 
Kabuli by Arab Bahadur, having eluded the grasp of the latier, his custodian, 
fled to the hilly country of Kharagpur, which was ruled over by Raja Sangram 
Singh, and where he was joined by many notable men who had broken with 
the rebels, arrived with 12,000 (74) horse which he had collected, and breaking ` 

_through the ranks of the besiegers joined the imperialist and told them about 
the confusion and the dissensions prevailing among the enemy, that the miser- 
able plight of the rebels became patent to the whole army’ and Mohib Ali (75) K. 
and Mehar Ali Sildoz and others forming the vanguard decided to come out 
of the encampment. 


(66) A.N. 454. 

(67) Ibid, 

(68) Ibid. 

(69) Ibid. 

(70) Ibid. 

(71) Stewart says that the Raja, by his influence amongst the Hindu Zamindars, 
prevailed upon them no longer to supply the rebels with provisions, promising to pay 
them ready money for every thing they brought to his camp. The emperor also sent 
him 5 lacs by post. 

(72) See notes in A.N. 467. 

(73) A.N. 468. 

(74) Ibid. 

(75) Ibid. 
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lt was this time that Baba K. Kakshal, one of the great leaders of 
Bengal rebels, fell sick of cancer in face and died at Tanda and Jabbar, his 
nephew, being informed of his ‘sickness left for Tanda with M. Sharfuddin 
Husain. Masum K. Kabuli who was thus left to shift for ‘himself fourid it 
‘impossible to maintain his grounds and withdrew from Monghyr to the south 
and west of Bihar under the guidance of the Raja of Giddhaur (76). Arab 
Bahadur and Nuram (77), the son of Tar K., and some others took to 
brigandage. Hearing that Chaudhury Krishna (78), “the trusty treasurer of 
the king,” was conveying money from the court for the imperialist they hurried 
after him to plunder it but he managed to arrive in the fort of Patna which 
they invested. The fort was defended by Bahadur K. Kurdar (79). On the 
receipt of this news, the Raja left the pursuit (80) of Masum K. and proceeded 
towards Patna. In the meanwhile, the rebels had succeeded in taking the 
first of the two forts (81) of Patna and the position of the defenders had become 
critical. Fortunately, just at that time Masum K. Faerankhudi who had been 
sent, at his own request, for the relief of Patna, arrived and defeated and 
dispersed the enemy and saved the treasure. Arab Bahadur went off towards 
‘Dalpat (81a), the Raja of Bhojpur. Masum K. Farankhudi captured Hajipur 
and then cherishing evil thoughts proceeded to Jaunpur. As for Raja Todarmal, 
after sending Farankhudi in advance for the relief of Patna he and Sadiq K. 
resumed their pursuit of Masum K. Kabuli. They left Sarai (82) Rani for Bihar 
but owing to continual rain had to halt on the bank of the river poonpoon. 
When the weather moderated they marched again in pursuit of Masum who had 
left Bihar Sharif and was advancing towards Hazaribagh Hills (83). The im- 
perialist reached the town of Gaya on the 15th Mihr (84) or 27th of September. 
The enemy, being unable to maintain his ground, moved on and halted at the 
town of Bahira or Sherghat (85). On the 17th the imperialist marched four 
kos and encamped at a distance of two Farsang. It was here that Masum, 
despite, the paucity of his troops, took advantage of the careless and over- 
confident attitude of the imperialists, turned back, and suddenly attacked them 





A76) Puranmal, the Rajput Raja of Gidhaur, in Monghyr helped the Imperialists 
against Daud Khan Kararani in the 19th year of Akbar's reign. He was at first 
favoured and then imprisoned on unjust suspicion by Shahbaz K. in the 30th year. 
He defied Raja Mansingh and was compelled to submit and give his daughter in 
marriage to the brother of the Raja in the year 35th of the reign. He was one of 
the three greatest landholders of Bihar. 

(77) Perhaps he is Noor Mohammad. See Sequel. 

(78) I.N.J. names him Kishtamangal 183 A.N. 470. 

(79) A.N. 47 A. note. T.A. names him as Bahar or Pahar Khan Khass Khel 
commonly known as Syed Arif. 

(80) A.N. 470. 

(81) Patna had two Forts; one of betat or Pucca Bricks and the other Kachha or of 
Sun dried bricks. It was the latter that was taken. See notes A.N. 1206. 

{8la) T.A. wrongly names him as Gajpati. 

(82) Tiefenthaler, quoted by Beveridge, says that it is 6 Kos from the town 
of Bihar and 6 Kos from the south bank of Ganges. A.N, 472. In Parganah Ghiaspur. 

(83) See notes A.N. 472. 

(84) Ibid. 

(85) Ibid. Notes 472 an 1267, 
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at night (86). Ulugh K. Habshi, then on duty, was negligent and he and 
Mah. Beg and some Abyssinians were slain. But Sadik Khan stood out 
bravely and Kamal K. Faujdar with his two big elephants caused confusion 
in the ranks of the enemies by his sudden attack. Ultimately, the rebels, 
despite their initial advantages, were worsted and Shahr-i-Bahira was occupied. 
Masum fled to Bengal and thence to Orissa to seek support from Isa Khan (89) 
of Bhati. Soon the Garhi pass was occupied and Raja Todarmal was in a 
position to send a report that the whole of south Bihar as far as Garhi (88) had 
been re-annexed to the empire. 

As already referred to (89), in consequences of the state of affairs in Bihar 
and Bengal Azam K. Koka who had been living (90) for sometime in retire- 
ment at Agra, was again received into favour and was sent, with 5,000 horse, 
to assume, according to T.A., the government of Bihar. Nizamuddin again 
refers to him (91), elsewhere, as the governor of Hajipur and Patna. 
Badayuni (92) mentions Bengal instead of Bihar but A. F. refers to his appoint- 
ment to the “Eastern provinces” (93). As it actually happened Azam K., 
on ‘this occasion, spent the whole of his time and had his jagirs in Bihar. 
Indeed, his is one of the few cases wherein one finds the ruler of Bihar being 
put incharge of Bengal as well. He had set out on 29th Khurdad (94) or 
9th June 1580, but did not join the Raja till the 18th (95) Mehr or about 30th 
September, 1580, i.e., the dey after the night atteck by Masum K. Kabuli. 
The cause of the delay in his arrival was that when he crossed the Chausa he 
was detained by the rebellion of Dalpat Ujjania of Bhojpur. Nizamuddin 
. confuses Dalpat with Gajpati (96), his first cousin and predecessor) but he 
gives us the valuable information that the rebel, Arab Bahadur, on being com- 
pelled to raise the siege of Patna, had gone off towards the Bhojpur chief 
’ and taken refuge with him. According to A. F. the power of the Ujjainia 
chief had been represented in exaggerated terms (97) to Azam K. which had 
made him determined to punish him. 

About the same time Shahbaz Khan who had been sent by the emperor 
arrived in Bihar and Azam K. asked him to join him in suppressing the powerful 
Ujjainia chief. Jagdishpur (78), the seat of the rebel was taken and plundered. 
But Dalpat Sahi taking advantage of the forest and miry (99) places in which 


(86) Ibid., 473; T.A. 353. 

(87) Life and career, see B. P. P. 

(88) A.A. If, 352, T.A. simply says that-the Garhi was captured 353. 

(89) See ante. 

(90). T.A. 353. 

(91) Ibid., 364. 

(92) M.T. 

(93) A.N. 454. 

(94) Ibid. 

(95) Ibid., 475. 

(96) T.A. 353. 

(97) A:N. 474. 

(98) lbid. According to Tarikh Ujjainia Dalpat had transferred his Rajdhani or 
seat of Government to Bihta and he also founded Dalpat Garh at Bhamwar in Pargana 
Peru of Arrah. ; ` 

(99) A.N. 474. 
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his country abounded continually harassed the imperialists by almost daily 
engagements.- Unfortunately, dissensions (100) broke out between Khan Azam 
and Shahbaz K. and the former withdrew his hands from the work and went 
off towards the camp of the Raja. Shahbaz K. continued his campaign against 
Dalpat Sahi (101) and Arab Bahadur for one month clearing the jungle and 
placing troops here and there for the protection of the country. He assigned 
the fort of Kantit (102) to Saadat Ali K. and Payenda K., Rustom, and the 
landholder,. Rup Narain, were called upon, to assist him. Arab and Dalpat 
found an opportunity to attack Saadat (103) whom they killed after a bitter 
engagement. Arab was so savage against Saadat as to drink some of his blood 
for the latter had been his ally. But Sahabaz Khan soon came upon him and 
defeated and drove him to Sahasram. Dalpat was also forced to offer his 
submission. When Arab began to oppress the people of Saran (104), Shaham 
K. ‘and a number of men who had their fiefs in that part were sent off in 
order to inflict punishment upon him. Arab withdrew to Jaunpur where he 
joined Masum Khan Farankhudi who was now in a state of revolt. 


By the time Khan-e-Azam had joined Raja Todarmal, at the end of 
September, 1580, many of the rebels had left Bihar and fled to Bengal. But 
instead ‘of leading an expedition into that province in pursuit of the fugitives 
the imperialsts decided to restore peace and order and consolidate their 
position in Bihar. ` On 8th Aban (105) or 20th October, 1580, the whole country 
from Shah Bahira or Sherghati to Rohtas was made over to Mohib Ali Khan 
and Syed’ Muzaffar and the historian, Mir Masum Bhakkari, were sent along 
with him. On that day the two armies halted at Gaya in the neighbourhood 
of Raj Garha where Mohammad (106) Baba’ Dost came and joined Khan-e- 
-Azam with 200 of his followers who had broken with the rebels. Ghazi K. 
was left with a body of troops in Biharshariff while Tarsan K. was sent against 
Farankhudi to Jaunpur. After sending Sadik K.,-S. Farid Bokhari (107), Ulugh 
K. Habshi, Tayeb K. and others to Monghyr to clear that country of rebels 
and to give peace to the peasantry, the Khan and the Raja marched to Patna 
but they were anticipated by Shahbaz K. who had already arrived and installed 
himself there. 


Shahbaz K. hed become very conceited (108) owing to his success over 





(100) Ibid. 

(101) Dalpat called also Daleep or Dalpat Sahai was the son of Ram Sahai, the 
utrine brother of Badal Sahai, the father of the famous Gajan Sahai or Gajpat. He 
is reckoned as 74th in succession to Raja Bikramaditaya of Ujjain, his firat cousin 
and immediate predecessors Raja Gajan Sahi of Dawa being the 73rd. He is said 
to have been the Raja of Bhojpure from 1577 to 1601. As for his relaticns with the 
Moghals see the text. 

(102). An important place, nine miles from the Sone, and now in Mirzapur District 
in U. P. but then a dependency of Rohtas in Bihar. See Tarikh of Benares. 

(103) T.A. describes Kantit as an appendage or dependency of Patna. 

(104) The 1.0.M.S. and of Cawnopur Sanon qüöted by Beveridge have Serange. 


(105) AN. 475. 
(106) Ibid., 476. 
(107) Ibid. 


(108) Ibid. 
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Dalpat Sahi and Arab Bahadur and also because he had taken Hajipur from 
‘the servants of Bahadur who appears to have captured it after the departure 
of Masum K. F. towards Jaunpur. He could not bear to be 2nd or 3rd in 
command and had carried on the war independently of the Khan and the 
Raja. It was with difficulty, and only because of the tact and the skill of the 
Raja, that he was induced to surrender Hajipur (109) which had been granted 
as a fief to Khan-e-Azam. The Khan and the Raja took up their head- 
quarters (110) at Hajipur while Shahbaz K. stayed in Patna. Attempts were 
made to pacify the latter but he went on his way giving fiefs and granting (111) 
increase in ranks to many who naturally turned towards him. He assumed airs 
as if he was virtually the Subedar of the province (112). Although it-was 
suggested that the circumstances had become so favourable as to allow them 
independence of action for there were two (113) distinct fields of action, namely 
Bihar and Bengal, for the energy of Khan-e-Azam and Shahbaz Khan, their 
differences could not be reconciled. The Khan and the Raja, though disgusted, 
postponed taking any action against Shahbaz and his activity and on the plea 
of putting down Bahadur Ali but really to get away (114) from Shahbaz K. they 
went off towards Tirhut where Bahadur (115) had established himself and being 
protected by the hills was ready to resist the imperialists. Ghazi K. to whom 
Tirhut had been assigned was sent in advance and as he was backed by Khan-e- 
Azam he defeated and captured his home and family. Bahadur surrendered 
and was sent to Hajipur and thence to the court where he was executed (116). 
There was another Bahadur, not the son of Sufaid-Badakshi, but called 
Khewsgi (117), one of the Bengal rebels, who was in league with Jan 
Mohammad Bihsudi and others and was practising tyranny in the eastern side 
of the province. Ulugh K. Habshi, Babui Mankali, Aba Bakr and Bagar 
Ansari who had been sent to Bhagalpur from Monghyr by Sadik K. were 
J defeated by Bahadur and had to retreat to Monghyr but Sadik K. sent more 
experienced men who succeeded in killing Bahadur (118), the ring leader, and 
driving others to Bengal. Thus Bihar was swept clear of the rebels. As for 
Shahbaz K. he also was moved by a desire for separation and for (119) 
avoidance of acrimonious discussions and he went off with a large army to 


Jaunpur. When he reached the town of Bihia (120), in the Shahbad Dt., the 


(109) Ibid. , 

(110) According to T.A. Todarmal, Tarson Mohammad K., Mohmmad K. and 
another Omrah stayed at Hajipur to pass off the rainy season there This would give 
us the idea of the time when the incidents stated in the text happened. 





(111) AN. 477. 

(112) “Khudra Saheb-e-Suba Trashida Bood™, LN.J. 184. 
(113) A.N. 477. 

(114) Ibid. 


(115) The author of T.A. says that during the time H. M. had undertaken the 
journey to Kabul, Bahadur, son of Sayieed (Sufaid) Badakhsi, had entered the country 
of Tirhut and given himself the title of Bahadurshah. 


(116) AN. 477. 
(117) Ibid., 490. 
(118) Ibid. 

(119) Ibid., 477. 


(120) A.N. 485. 
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news came that Arab Bahadur had been defeated by Tarsan K.’s men but was 
still in the neighbourhood and was oppressing the weak. Probably Arab and 
Dalpat Ujjainia were again on the war path for we find Shahbaz K. sending his 
men to punish Arab and proceeding himself to Jagdishpur *‘to punish (121) the 
refractory forces in that quarter.” Arab escaped to (122) Jaunpur and joined 
Masum K. Faran Khud and, therefore, Shahbaz hurried on to that side. It 
is needless to follow the further operations of Shahbaz K. in Oudh and Jaunpur 
and it would suffice to say that he was at first defeated and put to flight near 
Sultanpur Bilahari, on the 22nd January (123), 1581, but in the following month 
obtained an opportunity for inflicting a crushing defeat on Farankhuri in Oudh. 
After ‘‘driving him to the wilds he went to Fatehpur (124) of which he took 
charge under the order of the emperor. 

Raja Todarmal also left Bihar and did homage to the Emperor on or about 
the 5th September (125), 1581, and was appointed Wazir. Khan-e-Azam con- 
tinued to govern Bihar and he was assisted by Hakim Humam and Hakim Ali 
who were sent in October, 1581, to serve as Sadars in the north (126) and south 
of the province. As Farankhudi had lost all hopes and had thrown himself on 
the protection of Khan-e-Azam and sent a letter to him at Hajipur, the Khan 
remembering his old acquintance begged the emperor to forgive him and 
himself helped him in various ways with money, goods, and a jagir in the 
territory of Mehsi_(127) in the Champaran dist. But-the ungrateful fellow 
misused his (128) favours and began to gather bad people around him. The 
Khan repented of having sent him there and began to think of remedying the 
situation. When Farankhudi realised his helplessness he requested to leave 
for the court and was unwisely (129) allowed to do so. But as his mother, 
sister, and wife were confined he could not stir up the dust of dissension. 
Khan-e-Azam soon left Bihar with a number of the jagirdars of the province to 
congratulate the emperor on his conquest of Kabul and to participate (130) in 
the Nauroz festivities and was received by the emperor on the 19th Muharram, 
990, or (131) 14th February 1582. 

The Province of Bihar being left empty evil minded men took advantage 
of tRe situation and coming out of every corner began to create disturbances. 
The news arrived in the court that the Bengal rebels had stirred up strike and 
Khabita (132), a servant of Masum K.-Kabuli, Jabbari, Tar Khan Diwana and 


(121) Ibid. 
(122) Ibid. T.A. says “Arab Bahadur fled before Shahbaz K. and took refuge 


with Masoom K. Farankhudi. Shahabaz in pursuit of him went to Jawanpur and from 
there to Oudh.” 

(123) A.N. 486, T.A. 356. 

(124) A.N. 546, 

(125) 22nd Shaharyur year 26th. 

(126) Hajipur Sarjy or Gogra River and Bihar. 

(127) A.N. 553. 

(128) Ibid. 

(129) See the strong words of A.F. 554. 

(130) LN.J. 195. 

(131) A.F. mention 24 Bahman or 2nd February 1582. 

(132) A.F. and the author of I.N.J. spells the word ‘Khabita’ but Nizamuddin 
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many others had come to Bihar and'were oppressing the people there. They 
had taken possession of Hajipur from the men of Khan-e-Azam and also 
captured some other towns. Salik K. and Mohib Ali K. hastened to meet them 
and the former having assembled the fief-holders of the country maintained 
himself bravely in Patna. Masum K. Kabuli had also advanced to assist the 
rebels but had to turn back towards Tanda to join Bahadur Kuruh and Katlu K. 
Afghan (133). On the receipt of these reports the emperor sent back (134) 
Khan-e-Azam as commander and Tarsan K., Shaham K., Shah Quli K. Mahram, 
S. Farid Bokhari and many others as auxiliries, on 27th Farwardin (135), or 6th 
April 1582. Orders were also issued to Sadik K., Mohib Ali K, and the soldiers 
generally of Bihar and Oudh to be ready for war. 

Before the arrival of Khan-e-Azam, the imperial servants, acting in 
harmony, and having drawn out their forces, first sent some brave men, along 
with the artillery commander, Md. Quli Beg Turkman, across the Ganges to 
Hajipur and there they constructed a fort on the bank of the river Gandak. 
Fighting took place continually between the two armies, the rebels being led 
by Khabita, his two sister's sons, Dastam and Rustum, Jabbari, Syed Beg and 
Shah Dana. The imperialists at last gained an upper hand and the rebels were 
routed, A night attack was made by them after 40 days in which though Sadik 
K. lost the life of his cousin, the enemy were ultimately defeated. Next 
morning, on the 24th Ardibhist (136), or 4th May, 1582, there was another 
desperate engagement. The two sister’s sons of Khabila fell on the right wing 
which was bravely defended by Mohib Ali K. Rohtasi and his son, Habib Ali. 
Ultimately, the right wing of the enemy suddenly took to flight and Khabita fell 
and his head was cut off by Mirak Hussain. It was a fight between 5000 experi- 
enced soldiers of the enemy against 2000 of the imperialists. Khabita’s head 
was sent to the court. The emperor on the receipt of the news of this victory 

| recalled (131) some of his men from Bihar. 

Subsequently, early in the year 28th or 991 or 1583, Noor Md. (138) the son 
of Tar Khan Dewana who had become notorious among rebels of the eastern 
provinces and who had come from Bengal by way of Tirhut and having joined 
with Khaja Abdul Ghafoor was engaged in plundering in the district of Saran, 
was over-taken, while trying to plunder a large caravan of salt merchants who 
put up a strong fight by making a breast work of their bags. The rebels having 
heard of the approach of Khan-e-Azam who was marching from Jaunpur 
retreated and took refuge at a place 12 Kos from Tirhut. Just then the imperial _ 

i army arrived and began to construct a bridge across the Ganges. Seeing the ` 
bridge nearly finished the rebels lost heart and tried to seek protection with 
Kal§yanmal, the ancestor of the present Maharaja of Hathwa, who, however, 


(133) A.N. 567. - 

(134) Ibid. Kbabita was a Moghal and had served in the Badakhshan army and 
he had distinguished himself by acts of daring with Masum Khan and had in a short 
time become the head of the rebels of the day. 

(135) A.N. 557. 

{136) Ibid. 

(137) Shah Quli Khan Bahram, S. Ibrahim and S Farid Bokhairi. 

(138) Noorum already referred to: see ante. 
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refused to. have’ anything to do with them. The enemies were pursued ; 
Abdul Gafoor and his men were cut off by the Khasi or (139) Cossyah tribes in 
Santhalia in Bhagalpur district while proceeding by way of Narhan towards 
Bhati, the kingdom of Isa K..in Bengal. As for Noor Md. he was also caught 
by the men of Khan-e-Azam near Champaran and was sent in chains and was 
executed in the market place of (140) Fatahpur. . ` 

Bihar being thus cleared of the evil doers, the Emperor sent peremptory 
orders to Khan-e-Azam to proceed to Bengal and conquer the province, for 
the third (141) time in the reign. Sazawallans (142) were sent to convey the 
jagirdars of Jaunpur, Oudh, and Allahabad, to the east and a large army 
asssmbled at Hajipur. Khan-e-Azam took the route to Garhi while Tarsan 
K. and others proceeded by the river, but they could not proceed further than 
Monghyr where the two armies joined. Baba K. Kakehal and M. Sharfuddin 
Hussain were already dead but Masum K.. Kabuli, the leader of the Bengal 
rebels, was still active and had sought-the co-operation of Qatlu Lohani of 
Orissa and of Jabbari, Mirzabeg, and the rest of the Kakshals. The emperor 
sent further re-inforcements led by Ismail Quli K., Makshus K., and others. 
Garhi was taken and Tanda was occuped. It is needless to follow the opera- 
tions in Bengal aend it would suffice to say that owing to mutual dissensions 
the position’ of the rebels was very much weakened. Jabbar Bardi, Khalidin K., 
and the Kakshal came to a secret understanding (143) with the imperialists and 
Masum K. Kabuli had to flee to Ghoraghat. Khan-e-Azzam sent a report that 
all the parts of Bengal that had gone into the hands of the rebels had been re- 
annexed and he requested the emperor to allow him to return to his estate in 
Bihar as the climate of Bengal did not suit him. The emperor issued orders to 
him to make over charge of the army and administration there to some one 
pending the arrival of Shahbaz K. The latter was sent on [7th June (144), 1583, 
to take up the charge of Bengal and. to exterminate Kabuli. Khan-e-Azam 
asked Sadiq K. to take the command and deal with Qatlu. K. Lohani and on 
his refusal to do so he made the same offer to Wazir (145) K. who gladly 
accepted it. Then the Khan returned to his state in Hajipur. 

He was, however, soon called upon to undertake the chastisment of Arab 
-Bahadur (146) who had again entered Bihar and stirred up strife in the province. 
The Khan sent Subhan Qali Turk against Arab and soon followed him himself. 
Arab was defeated’ between Tirhut and Champaran but again managed to 
escape to Jaunpur where he was destined to suffer another defeat at the hands 
of Gobardhan, son of Raja Todarmal, who had been deputed by the emperor 


(139) A.N. 586 notes. 

(140) T.A. 367. 

(141) 1575, 1576 and 1585. 

(142) A.N. 589. 

(143) A.N. 592. It. is significant that A.F. testifies to Raja Sangram of Kharakpur 
and Raja Dalpat Sahi of Ujjain having rendered good service in Bengal, A.N. 622. 

(144) 8 Khurdad, year 28, A.N. 594. 

(145) For his life see M.U. 929. 

(146) A.N. 6056. T.A. ‘gives 17th Jamadi I] 911 or 29th June 1583 as the date 
of Shahbaz, departure, f 
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Hor that purpose. Thereafter, Khan-e-Azam left Bihar for Allahabad on 
“the arrival of the emperor there and did homage on 4th Dai (147), or 15th 
December, 1583. He was soon transferred to Garh Rai Sin, in Malwa, and 

| was replaced in the Government of Bihar by Said K. Chaghta (148) who was 
made commander of 3,000 and given Hajipur and its neighbourhood. But 
Khan-e-Azam was allowed to visit Hajipur to collect his belongings and equip- 
nen and he did not return to the court from Bihar till March 1584 (147). 


The first period of Said Khan’s governorship of Bihar did not last for a long 
period. When Isa K. of Bhati, despite his proposals of peace, proved defiant 
and Shahbaz K, the imperial commander, was compelled by the insubordina- 
tion of his colleagues to return to Tanda, losing all the advantages that he had 
gained, and sent a report of the affairs to the court, the emperor ordered (150) 
Said K. and other fief-holders of Bihar to join him. Said K, Mohib Ali K., 
Sadik K., and others helped Shahbaz K. in defeating Masum Kabuli and 
winning back the territories which had been lost, on 15th January (151), 1585. 
During the absence of Said K. one Yusuf (152) Mati Afghan raised his head . 
and was bravely met by Habib Ali, son of Mohib Ali K., but, unfortunately, 
Habib was killed. Mohib Ali, despite hie anxiety, could not return from 
Bengal to avenge the blood of his son but the rebellious Afghan was defeated 
by Shah Quli K. who was then on his way to the Court. In Bengal Shahbaz 
K and Sadik K. disliked each other and once while Sadik Khan's elephant ran 
against Shahbaz (153), the latter believed the accident premediated. . The 
tension became so acute that the emperor sent Khaja Sulaiman to Bengal to 
settle the differences. It was decided that whoever (154) assumed the manage- 
ment of Bengal should surrender Bihar to the other officers. When Sadik chose 
Bengal Shahbaz and Said K. resented it and they returned to Bihar. 


Shahbaz, on his way from Bengal, became determined, from interested (155) 
motives, to ruin Raja Sangram Singh of Kharagpur who had always been help- 
ful to the imperialisis and had been once called by Raja Todamal as his son 
though he had never allowed himself to be taken to the court. Sangram went 
into the ravines and was determined to defend himself. When the affair became 
protracted Said K. (156) who felt too tired separated himself from Shahbaz 
and came to Bihar town. Shahbaz began to show his favours to Raja Puranmal 
of Gidhawar who was Sangram’s enemy. But when a Rajput, who had at one 
time been in the service of Puranmal and having left him had joined Sangram, 
killed a man mistaking him to be Shahbaz K. the latter became suspicious of 


(147) A.N. 625. 

(148) Ibid., 629 life in M.U. 2. 

(149) 8 Rabi I, 992; A.N 644. 

(150) Ibid., 660. 

(151) Ibid., 673. i 

(152) Ibid., 695. A.F. is much-too-brief here. We know from Arif Qandhari that 
Yusuf was finally punished by Muzaffar Khan in Chotanagpur. 

(153) A.N. 622. 

(154) Ibid., 695. 

(155) Ibid., 696. 

(156) Ibid. 
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Paranal and imprisoned him (157). The Raja of Gidhawr had been innocent 
and he had immediately seized the assailant and killed him. Shahbaz soon 
received imperial orders to proceed at once (158) from Bihar to Bengal and 


| Mirza Yusuf Mashadi was ordered to go from Oudh and take charge of Bihar, 


probably, in July, 1585. Mirza Yusuf sent off his men to Bihar in advance but 
himself went to Delhi where he saw the emperor on the 31st Sharyur or lith 
September 1585. Soon, however, he left for Bihar. 


] But Mirza Yusuf (159) was also not destined to remain in Bihar for a long 
period for he had, probably, to make over the charge of the province to Said 
Khan again and he went to the court and was admitted to an interview on 
16th Rabi (160) 2, or 16th March, 1587. He was transferred to Kashmir. But 
Sayeed K. also received orders to ‘proceed from Bihar to Bengal and assume 
charge of that province for its governor, Wazir K. (161), had died in August, 
1587. Kuar Man Singh was sent to assume the governorship of Bihar where 
he and his. uncle Raja Bhagwan Das had been granted fiefs on 6th Dai year 
32nd or 16th (162) December 1587. The Kuar got the title of Raja and the 
rank (163) of 5,000 on the death of his uncle on 13 or 14th November, 1589. 
Abul Fazal says that ‘Raja Man Singh administered (164) the province of Bihar 
excellently and the refractory became obedient.” When Raja Puranmal of 
Gidhawr showed defiant attitude, Man Singh led an expedition against him, 
captured his forts, and took much plunder. Puranmal was compelled to beg 
for pardon and protection. He presented elephants and chosen goods and 
also gave his daughter in marriage to Chandrabhan, the brother of the governor 
of Bihar. Raja Man Singh next reduced Sangram Singh of Kharagpur and 
was presented with elephants and rarities by him. He then returned to Patna 
but had soon to embark on an expedition against Anant (165), the cheru-chief. 
Much plunder was taken. Man Singh's son Jagat Singh held charge of Bihar 
town and did good service when Sultan Quli Qalmaq and Kackena, the Bengal 
rebels advanced from Ghoraghat and plundered Tajpur and Purnia (166) and 
then entered Darbhanga. Farrukh K., apparently the faujdar of Darbhanga, 
found himself powerless. to resist them but Jagat Singh took him along with 





(157) Ibid. A.F. does not tell us when and how Puran Mall was released. 

(158) Shall we take Shahbaz’s brief stay in Bihar as indicating, his short tenure 
of Governorship of this province? A.F. does not definitely aay that Sayeed had been 
‘replaced by Shahabaz. i 

(159) Life in M.U. Ul. 314 He built at' Patna, during his Viceroyality, a bath of 
extreme delicacy and purity, consisting of several rooms always full of water. J.O.O.R.S. 
1919. g 


(161) A.N. 789. 
(161) Ibid., 101. Sayeed Khan was promoted to 5000 life in M.U. H. 403. 
(162) AN. 


(163) Ibid., 863. 

(164) Ibid., 873. i” ; 

(165) Is it Anandi? “The Cheros were a Dravadian people and are said to have 
branched off ffom the Rajbhant tribe (Sarkar). They had been once the dominating 
clan in the country between Bengal and Bihar, and being displaced by the Ujjainias 
they migrated southwards and are now to be found in the Palamau District. 

(166) Purnea became later a scene of the activities of Qazi Momin. See Sequel, 
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himself and routed the enemy at a place within 7 kos from Hajipur. Jagat 
Singh pursued them and captured much of their equipment. The Raja sent 
valuable parts of the plunder and 54 elephants which were produced before 
the emperor on the 23rd (167) Farwardia, 998, or 2nd April, 1590. 

After settling the affairs of Bihar on a stable basis Man Singh in the 35th 
year (168) undertook an expedition for the conquent of Orissa. He proceeded 
through Jharkhand and invited Sayeed K., the governor of Bengal, and his 
brother, Makhsus K., to join him. They promised to do so after the rains. The 
result of his expedition was the cession of Jagannath Puri which was made a 
crown-land and it happened because of, and after the death of, Katlu K. who 
had been predominant in pee Raja returned to Bihar probably (169) in 
September, 1590. In the 37th yer (179) or 1592 when Khaja Isa, Katlu K.’s 
Wakil, who had made peace with the Raja had died and Khaja Usman and 
Khaja Sulamin attacked Puri. Man Singh again invaded Orissa and re-annexed it 
in 1000 to the Delhi Empire. It is significant that many Rajput landholders of 
Bihar such as Sangram Singh of Kharagpur, Puranmal of Gidhwar, Rupnarain 
Sisodhia (171) and others joined him in this expedition. Sayeed Khan, the 
governor of Bengal and his brother, Makhsus K. (172), who has left his name in 
a mosque still extant at Hajipur, joined the Raja and Makhsus K. specially 
distinguished himself on this occasion. Yusuf K., the ex-ruler (173) of Kashmir, 
who was living in Bihar had also led a force into Orissa by way of Jharkhand. 
The Raja was recalled from Bihar and he presented to the Emperor Nasib, 
Lodi, Jamal, sons of Qatlu, and Jalal X. Khaskhel. in March, 1594. He was 
then transferred to Bengal while Sayeed Khan was appointed governor (174) of 
Bihar. Man Singh transferred his seat of government to Akmahal which he 
named Rajmahal, subsequently called by Emperor Jahangir as Akbarnagar. 
It is now in the province of Bihar. 

Sayeed Khan’s 3rd tenure of governorship of Bihar proved to be of longer 
duration than the first two. He was sent to Bihar on the 7th Farwardin (175) 
or 17th March 1594. But as he was anxious to go to the court he was allowed 
to do so and he personally presented 100 elephants and the peshk-sh of Isa 
Khan of Bhati on 9th Saharyur year 40 (176) or 21st August, 1595. He was 
again sent off to Bihar after receiving many instructions on 20 Tir, year 41! (177), 





(167) A.N. 873. 

(168) Ibid., 878. 

(169) Ibid., 880. 

(170) Ibid., 934-5. 

(171) Already referred to above. 

(172) The mosque contain three inscz:ptions in Arabic, Persian and Hindi, res- 
pectively, The Hind: inscription, a rather curious thing ın a mosque, has the following 
chronogram, “San Masjid Makhsus Ki Jadi Nadi Per Saj—Surpati Lochan Paye Dharo 
Manmath Ban Bichar”. The last line yielcs the year 1005 A.H. or 1597. 

(173) A.N. He had received a fief in Bihar. There is still a Kashmiri Mohalla 
in Patna City. j 

(174) Mansingh laid the foundation of à new city in 1592 and made it the official 
capital of Bengal. [It is now in Santhal Pargana, 

(175) A.N. 999. 

(176) Ibid., 1031. 

(177) Ibid., 1060. 
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‘or Ist July, 1596. He was assisted by a new Deri Ram Das, who had 


been sent to Bihar on the 3lst Tir (178) or 12th July, 1595,. and by Mukhtar 
Beg who had already served under Azam K. as a Bakhsi of the province. 
Mokhtar Beg was succeeded as Bakhsi by Ulugh Beg Kabuli in March, 1598 (179), 
while Ram Das gave place to Rai Khinsur (180) as the Dewan of Bihar. Sayeed 
K. appears to have left Bihar at the end of the 43rd year and he was admitted 
to an interview by the emperor on the 28th Dai or about &h January 1599 (181). 
We do not know who succeeded him for we find him in the court in 1602 (182) 


but never in Bihar again. 


It was after his departure, bas, that prince: Danial who had been 
appointed to the subah of Allahabad in 42nd year (183) proceeded from fort 
Bandhu in the Rewa state to Hajipur, in Bihar, to reduce Dalpat Ujjainia (184) 
who had again become defiant in his attitude on account of the strength of 
his place and the abundance of his equipments. ‘But Dalpat Sahi had to submit 
to the prince and pay his respects to him. He even presented choice elephants. 
But for some reasons he fled from the court and was re-arrested and was 
brought before the prince, in March, 1599 (185). When he was released from 
his prison and given leave to go to his home Barkhurdar, (186).the youthful son 
of Abdur Rahman Maubad Beg, and some of his frends, including Hasan 
Beg, son of Shiroya, who had gone out from Agra to hunt came to hear that the 
Ujjainia chief was having his food on the river bank and he fell upon Dalpat 
because his father had been killed in battle with that landholder. But Dalpat 
Sahi cleverly escaped by swimming across the river. Raja Man Singh, 
then on his way to the court, reported the circumstances (1 87) to the emperor 
who put the rioters in prison. On 2nd Amardad year 44 or 14th July, 1599, 
the emperor who was very angry with Barkhurdar for having taken the law 
into his own hands wished to send Barkhurdar (188) to Dalpat Sahi put at the 


intercession of some persons he released him. 


We do not know when and under what circumstances Prince Danial 


married the daughter of Dalpat Ujjania but A. F. definitely tells us that she gave 


birth to a son in the beginning of 1012 or March (189) 1604 and the emperor 
gave him the namie of :Farhang Hushang. Another prince, Salim, the heir 





(178) Ibid., 1029. 

(179) AN. 1103. 

(180) IN.J. 259, 

(181) A.N. 1120. , 

(182) Ibid., 1211. Sayeed Khan was transferred to Multan in this very year. 
A.N. 1216. 

(183) Ibid., 1077. ' 

(184), Ibid, 1131. The-author of I.N.J. says that Sultan Daniyal, third son of 


- the Emperor, took gia EREN with him, to the court on 10th Shaban, 1007, .or 


February 1509. , . 
(185) AN. 1121. i 
(186) A future’ Governor of -Bihar. See A.N.-1133 for this affair. Faizi Sirhindi 


‘says that this affair happened on 22nd Moharram, 1008, or 15th July 1599. 


(187) Faizi Sirhindi, quoted in AN. 1134. 
(188) A.N. 1134. 
(189) Ibid., 1238. 
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apparent, figures prominently in the history of Bihar during the confused period 
that elapsed between the departure of Sayeed K. and the appointment of Asaf 
‘Khan in (190) 49th year of the reign. The rebellious prince being advised by 
Man Singh to seize the eastern provinces arrived at Allahabad (191) in 1009 and 
was soon, to quote Delaste (192) in control of who-e country as far as Hassipur 
-| Patna (Hajipur Patna). He appropriated to his own use more than 30 lacs of 
the Khalsa revenue of Bihar collected by its Dewan Raikhinsur and gave the 
subah of Bihar to Khuba or the ill-fated (193) Kutubuddin Kokaltash. Some- 
time after, the prince made another arrangement when he left Allahabad for 
the 2nd time to wait upon his father for he promoted, in (194) 1013 or 1604, 
the notorious Shariff K. to 2500 and appointed him (194) governor of Bihar. 
Sharif could (198) scarcely have taken charge of the province when he. was 
displaced (197) by Asaf Khan, the last imperial governor of Bihar under Akbar. 
It was in the 47th year (1602) that Kazi Momin raised a rebellion in Purnea 
district as a part of the revived rebellion of the Afghans in Bengal (198). Man 
Singh sent 500 horses from Bengal to suppress him. Kazi Momin had built 
a fort on the bank of Kosi and he had defeated an imperial force. But 
Nuruddin Md., a relation of Mohib Ali K. Rohtasi took no account of the defeat 
and fought valiantly. Fortunately the Kazi had a fall from his horse and was 
killed on the spot. 


SYED HASAN ASKARI. 


` 





(190) Ibid., 1249. 

(191) LN.J. 259 A.F. places this affairs in 45th year or 1008, ie., 1600 A.N. 1155. 

(192) See E.G.M. 165. 

(193) T.J. 

(194) T.J. Jahangir says that he gave shareef “complete control over the province 
and sent him off there”. 

(195) When a reconciliation was effected between the rebellious prince and the 
emperor, Shareef is said “to have concealed himself in the hills and jungles and was 
reduced to starvation.” He must have, however, stayed somewhere in Bihar, for we 
are told that he dashed off from this province and waited upon Jahangir, 15 days 
after his accession, and was appointed Premer noble. See I.N.J., M.U., T.S.C., T.J. 

(196) Mirza Jafar Beg Qazvini. He remained in Bihar for less than a year for 
he was recalled, on Jahangir’s accession, and appointed Atalique of prince Parwez. 

(197) A.N. 1211; LN.J. 267. 

(198) He was a grand-son of Raja Man Singh and tken a lad of 17. The Raja's 
more elderly and experienced brother, Partab Singh, was the guardian of Maha Singh. 
When the Raja went to Ajmair he left Maha Singh and his deputy in Bengal and the 
Afghans took advantage of the situation and rose under Usman. Stewart makes an 
absolutely unwarranted statement that Raja Man Simgh continued to gbvern the 
Eastern Province of Bengal and Bihar till 1013 or 1604 and that during his absence 
in the west Mohan (Maha ?) Singh and Partab Singh acted as the Deputy Governors 
of the two provinces. It is true that Raja Man Singh stayed very often in Rohtas 
and built splendid edifices on the top of the hill and within the Fort and also that 
the Bengal troops occasionally advanced into Bihar to suppress the troubles there but 
Rohtas had been in the Jageer of Man Sing ever since the death of Raja Bhagwan Das 
Kachchawaha and there is no mention in Akbarnama thet the Raja was put in charge 
of Bihar in addition to his governorship of Bengal during the last year's of Akbar's reign. 


v 


Western Corsairs and the Trade of the 
Ola Company (1600—1661) 


CTIVITIES of corsairs in the Western seas affected the growth of the 
” Company’s commerce with India, both directly and indirectly. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, pirates—some of whom were 
French, and many others English—infested the Channel—a highway of 
European commerce. In 1564 and the two years that followed, the Privy 
Council made resolute attempts to suppress them and destroy their depots. 
But inspite of all the vigorous measures that were adopted, plunderings 
continued. 

In the earlier part of the same century, we find even Indians preying on 
European commerce. They had two large vessels which lurked in the waters 
off Gibraltar (1). As is well known, the Indian shipping of those days was a 
very potent factor in the annals of Asiatic commerce. 

Later on, we find the Dutch guex de mer and the Huguenots come into 
the limelight as commerce-destroyers. 

That Musalman who called the 17th century European traveller to India, 
Coryat, an infidel, and was then residing at Multan, had been a prisoner of 
some Italian(?} pirates who prowled on the route of shipping from Turkey 
to Egypt (2). But the most noticeable of all were the Barbary corsairs”. 
*"Foulke Grevil’ included “‘the kingdoms of Fess and Morocco in “‘Barbarie”’ (3). 
But about the second quarter of the 16th. century Leo says that in addition 
to Morocco and Tunis there were two other ‘‘kingdomes” in ‘‘Barbaria’’ (4). 

There were many Europeans among them in the 17th. century. Thus it 
is said that the square-rigged vessels of the Atlantic type were built in Barbary 
at the instance of a Flemish corsair, Simon de Danser. The enhanced cruising 
range of the new ships enabled the rover to scour the whole Mediterranean Sea 
and waylay even the Spanish treasure-fleets, to the great disgust of the English, 
Dutch and French quasi-privateers. During a part of his career this very 
Simon had been a respectable privateer in the service of the States-General. 
He had also worked in co-operation with the Englishman Warde. Cottington, 
the English ambassador to Spain testified to ‘‘the strength and boldness of the 
Barbary pirates” in 1616. Between 1569 and 1622 more than 850 English ships 
were captured by the Barbary corsairs, and there were about 3,000 British 
captives in Algeria by the middle of the 17th century. ‘“They say”, wrote the 





(1) Jerome Osorio, II, 290. 

(2) Foster: Early Travels, p. 271. 
(3) East Indies, vol. I, No. 18. 
(4) Purchas, vol. V. 
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English Consul to the King in 1631, "that unless you send (ransoms) speedily, 
they will go to England and fetch men out of their beds, as they commonly 
used to in Spain”. One corsair-ship actually ventured into the Thames, and 
the Lizard light was ordered to be put out, as “it will conduct pirates”, 
Baltimore (in Cork) was sacked, and the daring ships cruised off Plymouth Hoe 
and Hastland Point. The English, Swedes, Dutch and others cowered and - 
cringed before them. By the beginning of our period 700 Sardinians were 
seized by a corsair-chief and the ransom he fixed for them was a sum of 
30,000 ducats. 

“In processe of time”, says Nicholay summing up their activities during a 
part of the 16th century, “‘perceiving themselves to be as it were free and out 
of all doubt : armed certayne ships with the which they became such Coursaires 
or Pirates that in short time they annoyed . . . . not only the coast of Spain, but 
also all the Mediterranian Íslands" (5). The commentator on Gramaye’s works 
tells us that corsairs plundered three towns of Calabria, in Italy. Next year, “they 
brought two and fortie ships to Algiers, and eight hundred and sixty captives, 
besides those which they sold elsewhere. In 1609, “‘six and thirty ships’’, “men 
632 ; in 1610, “twenty three ships,” and 384 men ; in 1611, “‘twentie ships, men 
foure hundred and sixtie foure” were taken. Next year, the bag exceeded all 
proportion and as many as 3804 captives were seized as the result of a dash 
into Spain. In 1613, ‘they took sixteene ships and “230 men of Italy, only. In 
1616, 1617 and 1618 well over 4500 captives, and 79 ships were appropriated (6). 

Linschoten noticed pirates “‘cruising between the West Indies and the 


coast of Guinea,” “the Barbary pirates,’ and “the last and most to be feared, 
English, French and Dutch corsairs, off the Azores. Three English corsairs 
attacked him on 22nd July, 1589. ~ 


Mundy refers to ‘“Turkish Pyratts’’ during the first quarter of the 17th 
century. A ‘serious encounter’ between them and English ships ocurred in 
1615. Again we find it recorded about five years later that “there were great 
store of pirats abroad, and that two of the pirats shippes had fought with 
seven Spanish gallies’’. There were about 400 casualties among the Spaniards, 
and ‘‘divers prisoners’ had been carried away(7!. The record of the voyage 
under the English admiral Sir Robert Mansell—-is full of references to the 
insecurity of the Mediterranean Sea and the conjoint efforts of some European 
powers to improve matters. While Mansell was in “‘Algier Road”, a Spanish 
squardon were pursuing “‘certain pirats’’ off its waters. Even while civilities 
were being exchanged with the local Viceroy, “the pirats brought in three 
prizes, one Flemming, the other two Englishmen, the one a Plimmouth man, 
and the other of North Yarmouth (8). 

By 1620, one of the Dutch East Indiamen fought with ‘‘seven pirates” of 
Algiers and lost "ʻa hundred men” in the struggle, and two Portuguese carracks 








(5) The:description of the City of Alger (Purckas, VI). 

(6) Ten Books or Tractates of Africa. Í 

(7) Linschoten I, 96 p. 178; ILA. LIII {sup.) p. 53; Travels of Peter Mundy in 
Europe and Asia (Haklayt, II series); Purchas VI. 

(8) A large voyage in a Journall . . . of all occurrents hapning in the Fleet etc.; 
Naval Tracts. 
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when near home were attacked by ‘‘seventeen sail of Turkish pirates”. One 
of the Protugese ships with a very rich cargo valued at millions of ducats was 
“sunk with all on board by the enemy (9). A ship with one Nicholas Roberts 
on board, was also captured by the corsairs by 1620, though after a brave fight. 
“Our chists and things that were betwixt our decks did swimme, and the piece 
of Ordrance that was hald in, got loose and fell to Leeward, like to carrie out 
the side and all (10). In 1622, Roe was asked to protest against the depreda- 
tions on British trade by some of the Barbary corsairs. Though he was stationed 
in Constantinople for no less than five years, no appreciable results followed 
his efforts. The depredations continued. In June 1627, Grindavék and the 
Vestmann Islands were visited and “both men and cattle” were carried off. 
Olaf Egilsson, the minister to the Islands, was among the captives. In addition 
to other booty three Iceland going vessels were seized. The shallowness of the 
waters was probably responsible for one of the ships running aground. But 
they succeeded in taking both the other vessels away to safety. Such was the 
panic caused by these raids that ‘‘neither the Governor nor” others ‘rode to 
the Altming that Summer”. A Danish guardship was -sent “to seek out the 
pirates, but they never caught a glimpse of them”. An English squardon 
under Hook had to be sent to convoy fishing boats, in 1628. By about this 
time an English squardon intercepted another raiding party and destroyed 
thirteen of its ships in English waters. The English themselves were however 
guilty of attacking a French whaler, the captain of which pleaded that he had 
a pass from Christian IV. His ship was in Danish waters. This did not how- 
ever, prevent this officer from being present in “a great feast” held on the 
English men of war’’. Friendships were easily made in those days. The King 
of England probably decided that this attack was unjustifiable. Hence it seems 
that this act of violence ought to be classed under quari-piracy (11). In the 
same year (1628) an Italian record published in Rome describes how Marco 
Jachimos succeeded in seizing a Turkish ship with the help of his fellow- 
slaves. Among these slaves there were four women who found brdegrooms 
among their rescuers (12). In June, 1638, the Mary of London left Gravesend 
with a cargo of cloth. Two other ships also joined her, for protection against 
the corsairs. But shortly afterwards, the Algerians captured all the three 
English ships, not far from the Isle of Wight (13). There were many non- 
Turkish Europeans among the raiders. Sir William Monson—another English 
admiral—refers to the ‘‘renegadoes’’—‘‘Memi Refs, Simon de Danser and 
others—among the Algerians (14). Captain Smith—the coloniser who travelled 
widely between 1593 and 1629 refers to Ward ‘‘a poor English sailor” who 
lived like a ‘pasha’, Danser, “a Dutchman”, Bishop who was “ancient,” 


(9) Col. State Papers, East Indies; Faria III, 305. 

(10) Letter contaming the admurable escape . .. of Nicholas Roberts etc. 

(11) Bléndal’s edition of the life of Jón Olafsson (transln. by Phillpotts) p. 252 
etc.; S. P. Dom. 1628-9, p. 66 etc. 

(12} Gosse: Piracy (transin. by Gosse). 

(13) Okeley Ebenzer or a small monument of Great Mercye 

(14) Monson (1569-1643) was “the Admiral of the Narrow Seas’ in the first 
decades of the {7th century. 
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Easton who became so rich as to make ‘himself a Marquess in Savoy,” Haws, 
Bough, Smith, Walsingham, Ellis, Collins, ‘and divers others” who became 
captains” amongst the pirates. Smith ascribes the enlistment of Englishmen 
into the ranks of these corsairs to the inability of James I to find 
“imployment for those men of war” which were so active under Elizabeth, 
poverty etc. ‘“‘Some (joined up) because they became sligted of those for whom 
they had got much wealth, some for that they could not get their due,” some 
vainly, only to get a name ; others for revenge,” i.e. to effect ‘reprisals’. Smith 
adds that the English, French and Dutch recruits easily outnumbered the very 
few Spaniards and Italians. These Englishmen had no compunction against 
robbing “English gallies and men of war” "before their faces, and even at 
their own posts” (15). Among the foreign captains among the Turks, mention 
must also be made of Murád who was a German, Jan Jansz, a Netherlander, 
and Murád the Bay (1612-1631) a Corsican. In course of a raid Jansz met his 
Christian wife at Veere in Holland. All the entreaties of Mrs. Jansz could not 
make her husband renounce his quasi-privateerings, nor could all the exhorta- 
of the parents induce their sons to give up their roving career, because they 
**were too much bitten of the Spaniards and too much hankering after booty". 
In fact fresh recruits joined them at this place. 

Like Jansz who fought equally well under the Red Crescent and the 
Orange Flag, Herry Mainwaring began life as a privateer voyaging in search 
of Spanish ships. Mainwaring seems to have been an Oxford graduate and 
a lawyer, in early life. He also joined the Barbary-men and established his 
headquarters at Marmora. When Marmora was taken by the Spaniards. he 
removed to Villeframche in Savoy where another English aristocrat Walsingham 
joined him. He was subsequently pardoned by James on the nominal ground 
that he had ‘‘committed no great wrong’’ and became among other things the 
Deputy Warden of the Cinque Ports, and’in 1623, M.P. for Dover. Mainwaring 
says that Ireland was “‘the nursery and store house of pirates”. ‘‘Since your 
Highness’ reign,” according to this learned corsair, “there have been more 
pirates by ten to one than were in the whole reign of the last queen”. 

Ward says that in Elizabeth’s days he and others “‘might sing, swear, drub 
and kill men as freely as your cakemakers do flies, when the whole sea was 
our Empire’’. One of his earliest captures was a French ship of five guns. 
He sought to fight with the corsairs, but soon changed his mind and made 
friends with them. His subsequent prosperity enabled him to build a palace 
“beautiful with rich marble and alabaster” in Tunis. He seems to have 
become a Musalman. He spared no ship of any nation, until compelled to 


exempt some at the request of the French king. A contemporary ballad regrets 
that :— 


Christian princes have but few 
Seamen such—were he but true 


And would but for his King and Country fight’’.(17) 





(15) Smith: The true travels, adventures and observations etc. 
(16) Mamwaring: Of the beginnings, practices and suppression of pirates. 
(17) A true and certain report... of Captainn Ward; Newes of two notorious 
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“Ro. C.” refers to ‘two hundred English most of them voluntaries’’ in 
“‘Barbarie’’, Among them there were Smith, ‘one of the most exquisite” 
engineers in Europe, Baker, ‘‘an ancient Britaine souldier’’. Their O.C. was 
Captain John Giffard of ‘‘the ancient and honourable stem of the Giffards in 
Buckingham-shire”™ l 

By 1621, we find four Dutchmen along with some English converts working 
voluntarily in a corsair's vessel. These converts had their code of honour. 
When an opportunity came to surprise the ship, the “‘renegadoes’’ pointed 
out that they should not begin ‘the first on-set . . . because they were no slaves 
but” converts and ‘‘so had always beneficiall entertaynment amongst 
them” (18). During the period under review many a privateer had his head- 
quarters also at Dunkirk, and it is recorded that the ‘Lady-governor’ herself 
came over there in 1625, to encourage the adventurers. The ships—specially 
of Zealand—were responsible for quite a number of quasi-privateerings acting 
sometimes even in alliance with the Barbary-men. It was a well fortified place 
at least by the end of our period (19). 

Among the Elizabethan quasi-privateers (leaving aside for the moment 
the statement made by a famous British historian himself that Drake (and 
therefore his collaborators were common pirates) we may mention Wyndham 
noticeable for his seizure of sugar-vessels in the Channel; Poole and 
Champneys specialising in capture of vessels returning from America ; the 
she-pirate—Lady Killigrew—who could kill people and loot property actively 
and personally ; Purser who among other things was guilty of a very insolent 
and rebellious attempt” on Weymouth ; Callys of respectable birth and good 
education who operated from Glamorgan in Wales, and Aristotle Tottle—the 
‘timid pirate”. Count Higgenberte, Symon, Ferdinando of Portugal, the 
Dutch Beggars and the French Hugeenots helped them to keep the Western 
waters unsafe. í 

Among the other famous European pirates (of our period) acting on their 
own, we may mention John Fearne—an Englishman who was entrusted with 
an Eastern venture by the St. Malo Company in 1615 is said to be a pirate 
“acting in collusion with Ambassador Edmonds”. Claes Campane (Campaen ?) 
—a Dutchman by birth—who according to Admiral Schram (noted for his 
voyage to Batavia in 1626) ‘spread terror” through the seas. It is said that 
the States-General urged him ‘‘to desist from this evil life" and offered him 
“the highest command at sea” in Holland. His “lawful wife’’ made “'a loving 
appeal" to him. But this corsair who had “‘psalms and prayers sung both 
evening and morning” and enjoyed protection by the Lord Deputy of Ireland 
did not desist from “‘hovering about” the West Irish coast. Olafsson calls him 
“a notorious and much hated robber and freebooter’’. Then there was Clarke 





pirates, Ward and Dansaker; and the ballad entitled “Captain Ward and the Rainbow” 
are not of much historical value. 

(18) Ro. C.: The Hostory of Barbarie; Rawlins: The wonderful recovery of the 
Exchange of Bristow etc. À 

(19) An account of a journey made thro’ part of the Low Countries, Germany, 
Italy and France. j 
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prowling off the Scotch coasts. While chasing him, Monson (the English 
Admiral) came to a ‘‘well-head of all pirates’’ at Broadhaven in Ireland. The 
Irish coasts continued to be raided during the reign of Charles I and by the 
Sea Tories during the Civil War. Nutt during the reign of James I plundered 
ships in the Channel and established his headquarters at Torbay. He was 
regarded in some quarters as “‘incomparably the greatest nuisance in His 
Majesty's dominions”. Easten (Eaton or Cason) kept the West English coast 
unsafe, and the more obliging part of the local population joined him in 
hundreds to effect a better distribution of wealth. He also cruised off the 
Azores to intercept trade. 


Tucker was another pirate whom Monson came across. He had been 
eager to obtain pardon, but subsequently met another pirate “‘far less honest” 
than himself, Mannocho by name, “‘in the north Farro”. 


Then there was ‘'the English gallant, Sir Francis Verney’’ who had ‘turned 
Turk and worn the turban and habit of the Moors” in Algiers, but whom we 
find to be in “‘extremest calamity and sickness” at Messina, in 1615 (20). 


De Boschouwer when voyaging on his mission to seek help for the 
Ceylonese ruler against the Portuguese came across pirates off’ ‘Cabo Verde” 
(the Isle de May). The istands were “then notorious as a pirate haunt”. 
Linschoten also noticed raiders flying the English flag attack the Santa Cruz 
on which he was sailing off “the Islands of Flores and Como’. He adds that 


there were pirates of other nationalities off ‘ “Tercera” ready to pounce on 


Indiamen (21). 


The numerous prisoners taken by the Barbary Corsairs were either sold off 
as slaves, held to ransom or made to work in various capacities either on sea , 
or land. When they ‘‘turned Turk”, either by consent or coercion, they were 
treated in a more or less friendly way. We hear of one James Smith to ‘‘make”’ 
whom “Turk”, ‘eight of the Kings sonnes men” were required. 


Torture, ‘‘rewards of riches and honour’, “‘force’’, were all employed to 
make the captured Europeans do the biddings of the Barbary Corsair. 


It is said that in the years following 1609 Germany (excluding Hamburg) 
yielded 857 converts, England 300, Hamburg 138, Danes and Easterlings 160, 
Poles and others 250, Netherlands 130, etc. 


Some of these had thought “‘that any religion would serve their turnes and 
so for preferment or wealth very voluntarily renounced their faith’’(22). As 
for women, there were also slave-markets. One, e.g., in Constantinople was 
held every Wednesday. ‘‘Some’’ were bought “‘for nurses, some for servants, 
and some for their lustfull appetites’. They were ‘viewed, and reviewed 
and felt all about their limmes and bodies, as if they were so many horses”’, 





(20) Whitbourne: Discourse and discovery of Newfoundland; I A. 1924- (sup.); 
Life of Olafsson; Naval Tracts etc. ~ 

(21) Pieris: Danes in Ceylon in Jour. Ceylon Br. R. A. S., Vol. XXX, No. 79; 
Life of Jén Olafsson, Linschoten II etc. 

{22) Sanders: The Voyage made to Tripolis ın Barbarie; Grammaye Ten Books 
of Tractates of Africa; Ro. C. etc. 
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“When there is a virgin that is beautiful and fair, she is held at a high rate”, 
and the seller had to stand ‘‘securitie of her virginitie’’. But “the children of 
the slaves are held as truly begotten and legitimate . . . . and have as much 
right to the inheritance of what the father leaves behind”. ‘In case a Turke 
takes slaves for his use, he may not sell them again’’, in certain cases (23). 
As for “torture”, the bastinado was freely used to ascertain the status of 
the captives, the crew rather than the passengers being the normal victims. 
"Fiftie boyes’’, it is said, were “yearly circumcised against their wills”. 
To disclose where the valuables in a ship were stored ‘“‘they force the Boyes 
and elder persons by infinite beatings to confesse that which is not, and to 
promise what they have not. The application of “‘truncheons and ropes”, 
on their ‘backs, binding of ‘hand and feet”, "almost strayning out their 
braynes with a knotty rope plucked about the head”, ‘thrusting needles in 
their fingers’, “‘rosting their feet with the shoes on at the fire”, “‘pouring 
forcebly salt water into their mouths to fill the body, and then treading on 
the belly with their feet’’ and thus “‘forcing them to belch it up” etc. were 
all resorted to. In addition to the physical torture there was the mental agony 
of parents when their ‘infants and children”. were “‘plucked from their . . 

sight”. of husbands when “‘violently divorced from their wives”, of friends 
who were separated from each other ‘with infinite howlings and lamentation” 
Another authority is also graphic in his description of the miserable lot of 
“the Corsairs’ slaves” in bagnios, harems, private prisons, auction-marts and 
daily rounds of work. But Morgan draws a picture less harsh in its details (24). 


But on the whole, the slaves had holidays on Fridays ; were granted three 
hours off before sunset, during which time they were allowed to earn money 
on their own ; were privileged to keep a part of the spoil taken on the Sea ; 
were sometimes given opportunity to run hotels and purchase their freedom. 
It is not rare to find the slave himself prefering a comparatively affluent life 
with these Corsairs to a miserable and hackeneyed existence back at home. 


The owner of Okeley allowed him to nm a shop, the profits of which, 
in excess of two dollars a month, could be retained by the slave. He was 
` even to have religious consolation from Rev. Spratt. Okeley took another 
slave—Randal—into his business. His next master—''a grave old gentleman” 
—extended to him all the amenities which a son of the house enjoyed (25). 


One thing is certain, All these violences on the sea must not be con- 
demned as vulgar piracies, as many Furopean historians have a tendency to do. 


To a great extent, they were done in exercise of the sword of sea-power. 
"The pirates who operated from the coasts of Barbary . . . . or Greece’’, says 
an eminent naval historian(26), “were making use of sea-power to fill their 
pockets”. ‘‘Sea-power, it still would have been (if they had survived)”, he 
continues, ‘if they had exchanged their feluccas for frigates. their sailing 
vessels for steam-vessels, their surface vessels for submarine craft, or their 





(23) Robert Withers. The Grand Signiors Seraglio. 

(24) Dan: History of Barbary; Morgan: Several Voyages to Barbary etc. 
(25) “Ebenezer”, etc. 

(26) Richmond. 
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submarine craft for aircraft’. But | may add that this sea-power when used 
for indiscriminate plundering and the benefit of an individual or a group of 
private persons, could not bring with it the privilege of exercising maritime 
rights in a broad sense. 

We must also take into account the fact that the Barbary Corsair lived 
under an organised government with a regular hierarchy of military commands 
and civil dignitaries—the ‘Muleis’, “Bashas’, ‘Alkeids’, “Shecks’, ‘Hackams’ 
etc.—in the early l7th century. Even before that period their military 
dispositions are highly spoken of, for example, by Nicholay. ‘‘All things”, 
says this chrnicler, ‘were well repaired and furnished, and well appointed 
with six and thirty pieces of ordnance. as well small as great”, “a great 
number’ of pikes, and pots to cast fire, abundance of all kind of victuals and 
other munitions, a good well and fountaine’’. During nearly the whole of 
the period under review, triennial pashas appointed by Constantinople 
exercised power over Algeria, and the authority of the Sultan was not defined. 


Moreover, different European nations recognised the international status 
of these Barbary states by sending their consular agents to Algeria and Tunis 
by this time. One of their rulers, again, is said by a contemporary British, 
author to be “a very just man of his word”. 


We must also remember that there was a good deal of animosity leading 
almost to a state of quasi-war between the Cross and the Crescent at that 
time, and any act done under such ene has to be judged not very 
severely. 

.The same man, moreover, may have Back playing two parts, ‘‘Dragut’’, 
for example, is certainly a pirate when he destroyed those Venetian badue 
vessels (for which act of depredation, he was called to account by the Sultan. 
But when he conquered Tripoli by order of the Turkish ruler, and led his fleet 
to the attack on Malta he ceased to be a pirate. Similarly Pilale” and 
““Ouloudj Pasha” were taken into the Turkish navy after spells of piracy. 


Then, we find that they respected the treaties between them and the 
European powers, at least. on many occasions. But they did not enter into 
too many treaties, lest there might not remain any nation whose shipping 


could be justly attacked. 


Like his contemporaries in Eastern Waters the Barbary Corsairs da 
exercised their control over shipping by issuing safe conducts to vessels, in 
exchange for various concessions. These passes rendered the vessels carrying 
them free from molestation on the high seas. The guarantee of safety which 
the Corsair thus extended has again to be taken into account by the critic 
who is to pronounce a verdict on the nature of these operations. Admiral 
Monson also tells us that there were certain rules which were strictly followed 
in disposing looted property in “‘Barbary’’. All the ‘‘Barbarians’’ were not 
barbarous. ‘“They had’’ ‘honour and civil honesty’’ though to a certain 
limit. ‘“‘Our ships of reprisal’, he adds, ‘have received great comfort and 
relief of the two ports . . . . in Barbary”. Water, provision, etc. were supplied 
and ‘‘goods by way, of traffick were accepted by them. But there was always 
the danger of betraying us”, and “the Moors” on the whole ‘‘did more value 
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buying the men than the merchandize’’(27). Voyages of peaceful trading are 
referred to in various other documents. ‘“‘It is to bee understood”, says an 
English record, ‘‘that the Portugals were much offended with this our new 
trade into Barbarie”. In a contemporary document from the East regarding 
“prices of goods in India" there is a reference to a possible market of 
“Moorish girdles” etc. in Barbary. Portuguese commerce with Barbary, 
partly at least, in Asiatic products, is testified to (for example) in a letter from 
Surat of 26th February, 1617. A trade between Barbary and India in 
“‘Calicows'’ seems to be referred in a letter of Salbank from Agra, dated 
22nd November of the same year. Courteen’s freighting a ship ‘for Barbary 
and thence to’Achin”’ is mentioned by Bowen writing to Surat on [3th July, 
1644. Capt. John Smith again draws a distinction between the Corsairs and 
the natives of ‘“Turkey of Barbary ‘‘who’’.are very noble and of good natures 
in comparison of them”. There seems to be thus two groups—the commercial 
_and the privateering—in Barbary: But they certainly co-operated with each 
other to a great extent. 


Again, so far as the European powers attacked the Barbary states, without 
an open declaration of war by them on their suzerain (who is called curiously 
in a document—Sultan Murates Hottoman), they Bronie guilty of acts which 
would justify reprisals (28). 


Regarding the numerous fights by the European states against the Corsairs, 
Blake's expedition is specially interesting to-us. Without going into detail, 
we may quote an extract from a letter of 13th June, 1655 from Whitehall. 
“I think myself obliged”, wrote the Protector, ‘‘to take notice of your courage 
and good conduct therein ; and do esteem that you have done therein a very 
considerable service to ‘the Commonwealth. But this action against the 
privateers had its reaction on the Company. The Court was acquainted by 
Col. Harby that “His Highness’’ had “‘great occasion for 10,000] to complete 
the payment of Generall Blak’s marriners”, and desired “‘the Commissioners 
to raise this sum where best they could’. The Company had to agree to lend 
the required sum (29). 


As to the impediment to their trade, Admiral Mansell who had beer 
commissioned to fight the pirates, said in Parliament a few years after the 
failure of his expedition, “The Turks were still roving in the West, the 
Dunkirks in the East, the cries came out of all parts. Their losses great, their 
dangers more, their fears exceeding all. No merchant doth venture on the 
seas, hardly they thought themselves secure enough on land”’. 


(27) Nicholay: Description of the City of Alger; Ency. Islám; Ro. C. History of 
Barbarie; Naval Tracts, Book IV; The First Voyage for traffique in the kingdom of 
Morocco etc. 

(28) Account of the Voyage of Sir John Yorke; L. R. Vol. I, No. II, No. 18; 
Vol. V, No. 450; Vol. VI, No. 568; O.C. 1876; P.R.O.: East Indies, Vol. IVB, No. 31; 
Ct. Book XVII, p. 365; XVII, p. 19; XX, p. 228; corresponding E.F. and C.M. Volumes; 
The State and considerableness of the East India Trade and ite conséquences etc.; 
Hakluyt, Principal navigations, Vol. V. 

(29) Cromwell's Letters and Speeches etc. Vol. IV; Ct. Bk. XXIII. 
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Robert Abdy, the son of an alderman, formed a syndicate of trade which 
Rajapur and Surat ; and procured two ships—the Aleppo Merchant and Rose 
for this purpose. Mundy voyaged in the former. Two Dunkirkers approached 
them “‘but at length left us, wee beeing provided for them”. He also tells us 
that the Rose when retuming from India was “‘sett upon by two Dunkerckers 
and by them suncke’’ in August, 1657. The Court Minutes support this state- 
ment and record on 25th August, 1657 that the Rose was ‘‘suncke in fight by 
two Dunkierkers’’. It was the same ship by which John Trunnett came back ` 
from Surat to report to the Company about its affairs (30). 


We also find that an English ship proceeding to the East was expected 
to take various precautions against attacks by these raiders. ‘“‘Gratings’’ were 
protected with “‘hoopes of iron and fastened to the decke with iron barres 
and bolts’’. Yards were “slung . . . with iron chains”. Each man was 
assigned his proper (fighting) station. Ensigns were displayed on the “‘poope, 
and a pendantt at the top gallant mast head’. Proper arrangements were 
made to “‘travers the ordnance and to manage their armes”. ‘‘Ordnance, 
musketes, pistols, powder etc.” were all "fitted in a readinesse’’. Surgeons 
were kept ready with their ‘‘salves, ointments, plaisters, roulers, bolsters etc.” 
Buckets of water were suitably placed “for quenching of fire” (31). 


Again the President and Council at Surat points out on 3lst January, 
1634 (32) that on passing the Azores ‘“‘he is to be on his guard against attacks 
by pirates or others”. Towards the close of that year Weddell is told by 
Methwold (of Surat} and others that “when drawing near the English coast 
he (was) to be on his watch against” “‘pirates or others” (33). On 24th July, 
1635, the Court Book records the bestowal of a “‘gratuity of 40s” ‘upon Jane, 
wife of Thomas Homer, a captive at Algiers, towards her husband's redump- 
tion” (34). The Company’s letter to Surat of 16th March, 1638, mentions that 
they ‘“knowe nott how to send meanes to discharge” the cost of lading and 
despatching the Discovery, as things now stande here with us, by reason of 
those pirates and other distractions’’ “here att home” (35). A record of 23rd 
March, 1640, stating that the Jonas and the Swan were ordered by the Court 
“to proceed to the Downs with what money (was) ready, and start with the 
Chrispian because of the danger of pirates” (36). 


A document of 23rd December, 1640, speaks of the gift of ‘‘20s. from the 
poor box towards” “‘the release of Henry Smart” who had been imprisoned 
ten years ago by the Tunis Corsairs. On [5th June, 1649, the Council at State 
at Whitehall informed “‘the Generals at Sea” that six or seven Indiamen were 
on their way back home. Therefore some ships were ‘‘to ply along the Channel 


(30) Purchas VI; Lane Poole; Gosse; Travels of Peter Mundy (Hakluyt); Ct. 
Bk. XXIII; C.M. 1655-9. 

(31) Mundy, p. 89 and 90. 

(32) Commission and inscructions to Captain James Sladen for the homeward 
voyage of the Mary. 

(33) E.F. 1634-6. 

(34) Court Book, Vol. XVII. . 

(35) Letter Book, Vol. I. 

(36) Court Book, XVH. 
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by Scilly, and so on to about 30 leagues off the Land’s End” to prevent any 
depredation by “‘pirates or enemies”. By about the same time the attention 
of the Government was drawn to “‘the spoils made on the ships and goods of” 
various merchants, by pirates, and the Council of State, apparently taking 
action thereon, advised the ‘‘East India" and other companies ‘‘to confer and 
agree on means that may conduce to the future safety of the trade and satisfac- 
tion for past losses’. It is recorded on 9th April, .1651 that Thomas Rich 
attempted to arrange “some insurance to be made upon behalf of the Fourth 
Joint Stock in regard of the danger of sea-pirates’’ (37). About nine days later, 
a Court of Committees for the United Joint Stock considered “‘the present 
danger of the seas by French pirates and rovers’, and the advisability of 
insuring the home coming vessels of that “year for account of the United Joint 
Stock for 40,000 1.” «The premium was to be fixed at 5% and “no man (was) 
to write for more than one—third of his adventure”. 

In 1653 Capt. Roger Marten -reported to ‘Blake and Monck” that the 
Smyrna Merchant (serving in the Indian trade) ‘was engaged by two Dutch 
pirates’’. Capt. Sparling commanding the Little President informed the 
Admiralty on [5th July, 1653 that he had an encounter with ‘several small 
pirates’’. : 

In addition to these apparently French vessels and four Dutch ones there 
were ‘‘several freebooters’’ of 14 to 24 guns prowling near the English coast 
“to intercept our East Indiamen daily expected in the. Channel”. The Smyrna 
Merchant was encountered (according to the Company's letter to Wright) ‘‘of 
the Lizard by two Dutch men of Warr, who*continued a dispute with her 
four howres’’. The letter to Dethick and Brown (at Leghorn) repeats this 
statement. The Letter Book refers on 2nd December, 1661 to measures that 
had been taken for the protection of several ships against ‘‘attacks of the 
Turkish pirates’’(38). 

One of the main reasons why ‘the Indiamen of this period had to be armed 
lay in the prevalence of piracy and privateering in Western (and Eastern) 
Waters. But these, generally speaking, could not (like the Register ships of 
Spain) be very well used in a full-dress and tail-coat European sea-fight. 

We must also remember that a levy of 1% on all exports and imports was 
ordered for the relief of the ‘‘captives at Algiers’. On 24th October, 1644, 
this rate was reduced to %%. Then the ‘Ordinance concerning the captives 
at Algiers’’ confirmed this arrangement on 28th. January, 1645. In March of 
that year, the “Court” agreed to petition the Parliament for imposition of a 
one per cent levy. On 18h April, the Commons réceived this petition which 
was then referred_to the Committee of the Navy. By the Tonnage and Poundage 
_Act, the duty was fixed at %%, as from 24th June, 1647. We also find record 
of a démand by Charnock of ‘'2,400 1. for 4 per cent for Argier duty on 
goods returned in eight ships. He was paid 1,000 I. immediately and pay- 


(37) Court Book, Vol. XXI, page 94; Court Min. 1650-54, p. 99. 

(38) F. R. Surat, Vol. I, p. 270; p. 337; Letter Books, Vol I, p. 142; Court 
Book XVII, p. 159; XVI, p. 10; XVII, p. 377; P. R. Office S. P. Dom: Interregnum I, 
94, p. 233; I, 64, p. 261; Ct. Book, XXII, p. 42: P. R. O. etc. XXXVHI, No. 56; 
Letter Book, Vol. I, p. 215; Vol. Hfl,-p. 72; C. M. and E F. Vols 
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ment of the remainder was promised on 14th November, 1645. The "Argier 
duty’’ is mentioned in other records also. In a ‘‘Court’’ document of 5th 
February, 1651, the Committee of the Navy was to be “‘attended about certain 
money due to the Company for this impost. Again, on 2nd July, 1652, ‘‘certain 
Committees” were ‘‘desired to petition the State for payment of 500 l. owing 
for Algiers duty”, and “‘to enquire of Captain Cranly’s successe in the like 
condition”. A commission of 2. s. in the pound was agreed to be paid on 
19th April, 1654, as consideration to a personage who would manage to 
procure 500 1. still owing to the Company. By this time a Committee appointed 
by the Government “‘for preservation of customs and redemption of captives” 
was directed to ask the Customs’ Commissioners to pay 5,382 1. 9s. ild. to 
the Company in connection with the Algiers Duty. A sum of £1000/- seems 
to have been paid immediately. The Protector in Council ordered this 
*‘Committee for preservation of Customs” etc. ‘‘to issue the said money”, on 
6th October, 1657. But the balance does not seem to have been paid at least 
till the middle of February, next year. Attacks on Indiamen continued even 
after 1661. Thus Dubois, for example, recorded on 18th April, 1669, the 
appearance of two Corsair ships between -Capes Finisterre and St.. Vincent. 
They were flying Dutch colours ; but drew off on sight of the French flag (39). 

In 1664, the Company sums up its policy towards pirates and privateers 
in Eastern Waters in a letter recording a fear that Hugo and others ‘“‘might 
attempt a fresh enterprise". Firstly, pirates were to be distinguished from 
privateers. If Indiamen came across ‘any such men of war whoe shall have 
noe comission” from any foreign state’’, then ‘if our shipping bee able and 
of force suffitient, wee give you order to surprize him”. If the ship was 
a hostile privateer and “‘attempted any matter or force upon our nation’’, 
a similar course was to be followed. But if such a privateer raided only 
“‘jouncks and goods of natives”, then they were not to be meddled with. All 
ships were to keep together when returning to England ‘‘for their mutuall 
assistance . . . . in case any assault or attempt should be made upon them”. 
One of the numerous difficulties that this infant Company had to face was, 
therefore, the presence of pirates and privateers.in Western Waters. But out 
of evil came good. This very difficulty gave an impetus to the usually thrifty 
Company to arm its ships adequately, and thus inaugurate a new era in our 
own history ; for the founders of the British Empire in India were not Clive 
and Hastings: they were Middleton and Saris. These captains of Indiamen 
showed that English guns and ships could hold numbers of our vessels on 
the high seas to ransom, put a stop to a good part of our commerce with the 
outside world, and thus wrest concessions (which were soon to become even 
territorial) from Indian powers. Because these concessions were possible, 
because this superiority became a fact, even the Charter of Charles II by the 
end of our period could hint at armed possession on land. 


J. C. DE. 





(39) LA. 1924 (Sup.) p. 81; Lords’ Journals, Vol. VII, pp. 33, 160, 161; XIX, 
p. 282; Ct. Bk XIX, p. 367; Comm, Jour. Vol. IV, p. 115; C.M. ‘Vol. s; Ct. Bk. XXI, 
p. 75; P, R. O. S. P. Dom, Interregnum, 78 etc. 
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JN the sixties of the eighteenth century the affiairs of the East India Company 

presented a strange parodox. ‘‘While she was approaching the verge of 
bankruptcy, her servants were waxing fat and prosperous, returning opulent 
and arrogant to debauch politics with their money and Society with their 
luxury” (1). As Burke declared, "Animated with all the avarice of age and 
all the impetuous ardour of youth, they roll in, one after another, wave after 
wave ; while nothing presents itself to the view of the unhappy Natives except 
an interminable prospect of new flights of voracious Birds of Passage”. The 
Directors made half-hearted attempts to control the rapacity of their servants, 
but distance and slowness of communications proved insuperable impediments, 
and the Proprietors showed more concern for dividends than for the welfare 
of ‘the unhappy Natives’. Indeed, Clive’s reforms were followed by the 
increase of dividend from six per cent., at which it had been for many years, 
to ten, and speculation in India Stock naturally began. The shadow of the 
South Sea Bubble was still dimly hanging over England ; the Government 
could not avoid the responsibility of preventing disaster by the adoption of 


g precautionary measures. 


In 1766 Parliament instituted an inquiry into the Company's affairs at 
Chatham's instigation. At once it became clear that the inquiry would not 
be ‘limited to the question of the ‘dividend. Chatham, under whose able 
guidance the Seven Years’ War had established the Company as a great 
political power in India, held that the acquisitions of the Company really 
belonged to the Crown. Similar views were held by Clive and Lord North. 
Serious steps might have been taken against the Company, but Chatham's 
illness placed the matter in the hands of Charles Townshend, who was 
inclined to spare the great corporation as much as possible. Respect for 
Charter rights was very strong in the eighteenth century ; the extension of the 
control of the Crown over the territories of the Company was regarded by 
Whigs and Tories alike as an infringement of its Charter. The result was that 
the Company bound itself to restrict the dividend to ten per cent. and to pay 
£ 400,000 annually in respect of its territories and revenues. It was not a 
satisfactory arrangement, but it was the first recognition by the Company of 
the Sovereign rights of the Crown. Thus Townshend's haphazard compromise 
marks the beginning of Parliamentary interference in the affairs of India. 


_ On the expiry of this arrangement the Company had to deal with Lord 
North, who had succeeded Townshend as Chancellor of the Exechequer. 
Lord North was a competent and careful financier. He found that the 
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Company was on the verge of bankruptcy, but it was difficult for the British 
Treasury to give up so large a sum as £ 400,000. That characteristic indolence 
and indecision which contributed so much to the loss of the American colonies 
found expression in makeshift arrangements with the Company. In these 
transactions between the Government and the Company the only important 
factors were the qeustion of the dividend, the demand of the British Treasury 
and the stability of the London Stock Exchange ; the interests of ‘the unhappy 
Natives’ found no hearing. 

Even when it became clear that a drastic remedy was called for, Lord 
North remained as unwilling as ever to take the initiative. It was certainly 
strange for a Prime Minister (he had become Prime Minister in 1770) to wait 
till somebody took some interest in the affairs of India and demanded a 
solution. Fortunately Colonel Burgoyne moved that a Select Committee be 
appointed. Lord North's biographer says, “‘It relieved him of responsibility ; 
it gave him’ time. In an excess of gratitude, he promised every assistance in 
the consideration of such reports as the Committee might make” (2). 


While the Prime Minister was turning the pages of Colonel Burgoyne’s 
reports in his pleasant country house in Somerset, the Company could not meet 
its bills and pay its dues to the Treasury. Whitehall was anxious; the Stock 
Exchange was disturbed. Obviously some decisive step had to be taken 
without delay. Lord North's habitual unwillingness to face a crisis was rudely 
shocked by a pointed hint from the King. “Till now”, George HI wrote to 
him, ‘the conduct you have held towards the Directors is much to your honour, 
but ‘any wavering now would be disgraceful to you and destruction to the 
public, but I know you too well to harbour such a thought” (3). 


This brief summary of the circumstances leading to the passing of the 
Regulating Act brings some conclusions into clear relief. In the first place, 
Parliamentary interference in Indian affairs was conditioned exclusively by 
financial and political factors operating in Great Britain; ‘the unhappy Natives’ 
of India were treated purely as merchandise, not as human beings for whose 
safety and welfare their rulers had any political or moral responsibility. 
Secondly, even if the British Government had any desire to provide for good 
government in India, expert advice and necessary facts were not available. 
The only persons competent to advise the Government were the ‘voracious 
Birds- of Passage’ whom Burke detested. Lord North consulted Clive, but this 
consultation does not seem to have produced much effect (4). Thirdly, Lord 
North was not the man to take any strong and decisive measure. Habitual 
indolence, coupled with the desire to ‘let sleeping dogs lie’, led him to leave 
the status quo as much undisturbed as possible. He declared in the House 
of Commons, ‘There must be constant inspection of Parliament over the 
conduct of the Company” (5). But the machinery which he created to make 
Parliamentary inspection a reality very soon developed disconcerting cracks. 


(2) W. B. Pemberton, Lord North, p. 169. 

(3) Fortescue, Correspondance of George HI, Vol. Il, p. 407. 
(4) Forrest, Clive, Vol. I, p. 380. 

(5) W. B. Pemberton, Lord North, p. 171. 
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Perhaps Lord North was conscious of the defects of his legislative child, for 
he declared, “I do not rest my reputation upon having proposed a law that is 
to be invariable, that no circumstance, that no case, is to alter. Let the 
circumstance and the case arise ‘such as ought to convince the world (that 
there is need of) .some alteration, I shall thank the man who proposes and 
willingly alter, but I must go on in a course | have unwillingly begun, (in) a 
duty I have unwillingly begun till | find it unwise to continue, or impossible’’ (6). 

Chatham described the Regulating Act as ‘an attempt towards Reforma- 
tion’ (7). Unfortunately the attempt was one-sided, and confined to London. 
Lord North was conscious of ‘the sufferings of the people’ in India, but in his 
view these sufferings‘ ‘had not proceeded from a want of political freedom 
so much as a want of government of the Europeans, the servants of the 
Company, and those who are protected by the servants of the Company’ (8). 
The only measure he could devise for removing this ‘want of government of 
the Europeans, the servants of the Company’, was the establishment of the 
Supreme Court. How the Supreme Court contributed to the alleviation of 
‘the sufferings of the people’ is well-known to all serious students of modern 
- Indian History. Englishmen were accustomed to look to the Judiciary for 
protection against the illegal high-handedness of the Executive ; they had no 
idea that a Judiciary created by defective legislation, hampered by the duty 
to enforce an alien legal system, and obsessed by exaggerated ideas of power 
and prestige might easily become an engine of oppression. 


Lord North deserves great credit for realising that the affairs of the 
Company could not be placed on a proper footing unless the influence of 
the Proprietors could be curtailed and the position of the Directors made less 
dependent upon them. So he provided that instead of the entire Court of 
Directors being elected annually, six should be elected at a time for a period 
of four years. Longer tenure would make it possible for the Directors to 
shake off to some extent the influence of the Proprietors and bring to the 
executive that stability and strength which it had so long sadly lacked. The 
number of Proprietors entitled to vote was reduced by the provision .that they 
had to possess stock worth £1,000 (instead of £500) and to have held it for 
at least twelve months. This arrangement was intended to make the Court of 
Proprietors less Chaotic and irresponsible. 

Lord North's Bill was severely criticised from different quarters (9). The 
City of London petitioned against it. Dowdeswell described it as ‘a medley 
of inconsistencies dictated by tyranny, yet bearing throughout each iine ‘the 
mark of ignorance’. Burke said: 

id Gece the House had created very few new powers, or new instructors 
or instructions, notwithstanding they had blackened in the preamble without 


(6) W. B. Pemberton, Lord North, p. 174. _ 

(7) W. B. Pemberton, Lord North, p. 176. ` 

(8) W. B. Pemberton, Lord North, p. 173. - 

(9) The Parliamentary debates on this Bill are for the most part unpublished. The 
Parliamentary History gives only a few speeches in a summarised form. Pemberton (Lord 
North, p. 175) says that in Sir Henry Cavendish’s reports among the Egerton Mss. they fill 
several volumes, 
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cause, those who had hitherto acted ; for they had still continued Mr. Hastings, 
Mr. Barwell, and Mr. Monson ; that he was glad to find that these men, 
though blackened in the preamble, were fair again in the body of the Bill. 
He observed, that this Bill was not, nor could be supported by fair and solid 
arguments from its promoters, but was like a foot-ball kept up between heaven 
and earth by the buffets it received ; that they were endeavouring to regulate 
things by this Bill, which in a short time would regulate themselves by the 
same powers that had governed that country hitherto well, and were likely 
to govern it better ; that if the House would but allow a short time, these 
disorders, few as they were, would be able to correct themselves, that the 
Company surely had done great things, and would still do greater, if they 
were suffered to go on. Hè observed, that the appointment of the chief 
justice and judges was lodged in the King, but that he could see no reason 
for that, unless metaphors in discourse were become the solid grounds of 
argument ; and that the only reason the House had given for such appointment, 
was from the common phrase, that the King was the foundation of justice ; 
he was sorry to say, that this Bill was forced in at the end of a fatiguing 
session, by the unfortunate words ‘do something’, that the principle of it was 
an infringement of national right, national faith and national justice”. 

An elaborate summary of the objections urged against the Bill is found 
in the Protest entered by 13 Peers (10) in the Journals of the House of Lords: 

“Ist, Because, the preamble to this Bill, stating defects in the powers of 
the East India Company, abuses in its administration, and injuries to public 
and commercial credit, ought to have been supported by evidence adapted 
to the nature of the several matters alleged... .. .. 

2ndly, Because, if the defects in the charters, and abuses in the adminis- 
tration of the Company, exist in the manner stated in the preamble, no 
effectual provision is made in the enacting part of the Bill for supplying the 
one or reforming the other . . . . This mode of vesting ultimately the whole 
management of the Company's weighty political affairs, their vast revenues, 
and their extensive commerce, in the King’s private discretion, without any 
provision in the Bill for the intervention of the public body, (either the East 
India Company, or the privy council), or any responsible public minister, is, 
~we insist, not only an high and dangerous violation of the yet unquestioned 
charters of the Company, but a total subversion of all the principles of the 
law and constitution of this kingdom : 

3rdly, Because the election of executive officers in Parliament is plainly 
unconstitutional, and an example of the most pernicious kind, productive of 
intrigue and faction, and calculated for extending a corrupt influence in the 
Crown. It frees Ministers from responsibility, whilst it leaves them all the 
effect of patronage....... 


5thly, Because the violation of the charter is not justified by the importance 


of the provisions of this Bill, which operates only to transfer patronage without 
conferring new powers: it being expressly provided by the Bill that these 





(10) Abingdon, Torrington, Boyle, Grosvenor, Devonshire, Ponsonby, Portland, King, 
Milton, Richmond, Archer, Rockigham, Fitzwilliam. 


4 


Che French in the Second Anylo-Wysore 
Bar’ | 


THE bitter disappointments which Haidar experienced at the hands of the 

English between 1769 and- 1776 turned him hostile towards them and 
compelled him to seek the friendship of the French.(!) Immediately after 
dismissing Muhammad Ali's ambassadors in 1775, Haidar entered into com- 
munication with the French at Pondicherry who received his proposals for an 
alliance with: open arms, and readily, promised him support against the 
English.(2) But when Haidar attacked the Carnatic in July 1780 they failed 
to render him any assistance beyond furnishing him with military stores. The 
reason was that, although they had themselves been at war with the English. 
since_1778, they had not yet received any reinforcements from France.(3) 
It was exactly four years after the rupture of peace between England and 
France, and over a year and a half after the outbreak of the Anglo-Mysore 
War, that a small land army consisting of about 2500 men under the command 
of Duchemin appeared on the Indian soil. It was brought by Bailli de Suffren 
and reached Porto Nove on February 25, 7820 Its object was to reconquer 
the French possessions in the country, and to assist Haidar who was to act 
as the mainspring of a coalition’ of Indian rulers for the expulsion of the 
British from India. ; 

When Haidar heard of the arrival of this army he felt overjoyed,(5) because 
with its help he hoped to crush. the English. But very soon he became dis- 
Ulusioned, for Duchemin-refused to act according to his advice and displayed 
great lack of initiative and enterprise. Haidar proposed to him, and he was 








* 1 am obliged to Calcutta University which, by giving me financial assistance, 
enabled me to visit Pondichery and to consult unpublished documents relating to this 
period. i 

(1)Sinha, Haidar Ali, pp. 233, 234. 

(2) Wilks, History of Mysore, Vol. I, pp. 779, 785. 

(3) When in February 1778, Louis XVI declared war against England, hostilities in 
India also started between the English and the French. Although for a number of years 
grandiose schemes for the expulsion of the English from India had been worked out by 
the French adventurers patronized by the-French Colonial authorities, still, when the 
war came, the French were caught unprepared and before the year was out they had 
lost nearly all their settlements to the English (Journal De Bussy, edited by A. Martineau, 
pp. 152 and f.). Poh a : 

(4) Journal De Bússy, Intro. p. vii. D'’Orves was at first the commander but after he 
died on February 9, 1782. Le Bailli de Suffren succéeded to the ‘chief command of 
the French navy in the Indian waters. f i 


(5) Ibid,’ p. 114, 
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seconded in this by Suffren, to attack immediately Nagapatam which, not 
being properly defended, was easy to capture, and which was the key to 
the rich province of Tanjore from where the French could obtain supplies 
for their troops.(6). But Duchemin not only did not follow this policy, he 
: even refused to disembark unless and until Haidar agreed to enter into a 
£ treaty with him; and he sent Piveron de Morlat and two officers MM. de 
J Moissac and de Canaple to the Nawab with his proposals. But Haidaı evaded 
the proposal for a treaty, although he assured the French agents that all the 
needs of the French troops would be looked after, and immediately ordered 
hia treasurer to send to Porto Novo one lac of rupees.(7) 


Partially satisfied with this reply, Duchemin ordered the disembarkation 
of his troops,(8) and by the end of March, reinforced by the Mysorean army 
under Tipu, left Porto Novo. Owing to the instructions of Haidar he was 
well supplied with the means_of_transport and visions. In fact, with the 
exception of bread there was nothing lac =z (9) Stil, instead of proceeding 
towards Nagapatam, as desired by Haidar, Duchemin marched towards 
Cuddalore, and invested it on April 2, 1782.(10) As the place was poorly 
defended, it capitulated the next morning without offering any resistance. But, 
in spite of this success, for nearly a month Duchemin remained inactive. He 
justified his inactivity on the grounds that he lacked fimds and was short of 
troops whose number was daily being thinned due ta sickness and disease.(!!) 
He refused to undertake any campaign until the arrival of Bussy. lest it might 
compromise the honour of France.(12) 


But Duchemin did not relax his efforts to conclude a treaty with Haidar, 
and on the return of Piveron de Morlat sent de Chenneville accompanied by 
de Canaple to reopen the talks. Haidar felt disgusted with Duchemin ‘‘who 
occupied himself with negotiations, when it was necessary to fight and take 
advantage of the consternation in the English army and among the inhabitants 
of Madras."'(13) Nevertheless, he received the French agents kindly and 


deputed his three Brahman officers to negotiate with them. Haidar was 

`. & X willing to accede to the territorial demands of the French, but, as he was not 
es prepared to give them more than a lac of rupees per month, the conference 
adjourned and Chenneville took his leave.([4) It was again resumed at 


Cuddalore where Haidar sent his agent Banaji Pundit with his proposals. 


(6)Ch. Cunat, Histoire Du Bailli De Suffren, p. 118. 

(7) Journal De Bussy, pp. 114, 115. 

(8) Ibid, p. 116. 

(9) Ibid, p. 107, d’Launay to Bussy, Dt. March 22, 1782; Memoirs Du Chevalier De 
Mautort, pp. 203, 204, Mautort also says that Duchemin was supplied with everything 
in abundance. He does not mention about the scarcity of wheat. But probably wheat 
was scarce. This was because wheat is neither the main crop nor the staple food of 
the Carnatic, 

(10)Ch. Cunat, Histoire Du Bailli De Suffren, p. 149. 

(11) Journal De Bussy, p. 120. 

(12) Ibid, 288. 

(13) Ibid, 116. 


(14) Ibid, p. 117-119. Haidar’s three Brahman agents were: Apaji Ram, Srinivas 
Rao and Banaji Pundit. 
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Haidar demanded that, ever if hostilities between England and France were 
to cease in Europe, the French in India would continue to help them until 


he should make peace with his enemies. Duchemin agreed to this, but the ) 


negotiations, which lasted for fifteen cays, broke down on the question of 
the soldier's pay. Haidar refused -to give-to the French more than a lac of 
rupees per’ month, -as neither their resources nor their achievements justified 
it. (15) F 

Although the attempt to enter into a treaty with Haidar-failed,- Duchemin 
remained his ally, since there was no other alternative before him. He could 
not expect any help either from the Marathas-or-the-Nizarn, for both of the 
had made their peace with the English ; Haidar was the aly PI a 
‘who was still continuing the war. Duchemin was, therefore, compelled not 
to break with him, for without his support the little French army—would be 
easily destYoyed by their enemies. 

After various evasions and dilatory tactics, at last on May 1, 1782, 
Duchemin, accompanied by Tipu, left Cuddalore, and advanced to join Haidar 
who was preparing to besiege Perumukkal, a hill fort situated about 20 miles 
North-west of Pondicherry. The combined armies of the French and Haidar 
appeared before the place on May_I1. As soon as Coote heard of this he 
marched to its relief ; but, owing to a violent storm accompanied by heavy 


rain, -his progress was arrested. The result was, that when he reached. 


Karanguli he heard that Perumukkal had capitulated on May 16. (16). From 


Perumukkal the allied arymiesmarched_towards_Wandiwash. Coote, anxious 
to save the place, marched to its relief. Haidar asked Duchemin to give the 
English battle, but he réfused on the ground that he had been ordered by 
Bussy and de Souillac not to risk any general action till the arrival of sufficient 
reinforcements from France, for a defeat would compromise the French 
prestige.(17) This r to as a great blunder committed by Duchemin 
because the combined armies of the French and Haidar, being numerically 
very superior to the English force, could have easily defeated Coote.(18) 
Haidar was, therefore, very much annoyed with the French commander and 


ii to make a separate peace. with the English, He even refused to 


one ns.(19). He had nothing but contempt 
for the French troops who were devoid of discipline, and whose officers spent 


their time in mutual bickeri jealousies, and jin a_ shameful scramble 
for power and prestige. (20) 


(15) bid, p. 120, 121. 

(16)Secret Proceedings, June €, 1782, Coote to Macartney, pp. 1921-1923. 

(1.7) Journal De Bussy, F.N., p. 288, de Souillac to Duchemin du 18 Janvier, 1782. 

(18) Beveridge, History of Indie, Vol. 11, p. 503. 

(19)At first Haidar had been very generous towards the French. He promised them 
one lac of rupees pen month and regularly paid this sum for five months. He also 
gave Duchemin money to raise and equip two battalion of sepoys to be attached to the 
French army. But after he became disgusted with the French General he discontinued 
this nancial aid. (Memoirs Du Chevalier De Matort, p. 218; Journal De bussy, p. 290). 

(20) Journal De Bussy, pp. 143, 287. Haidar called the French a nation very fickle, 
without character, and never keeping their engagements and their word. He also 
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Duchemin died_on August 12, 1782, and was provisionally succeeded by 
Court d’Hofflize. But this did not improve Haidar’s rélations with the French ; 
for the new commander, being “‘a prisoner of the situation created by. his . 
predecessor, hardly appeared to be better qualified to take up the initiative.”(21) 
n fact Haidar felt so disgusted that he would have made a complete break 
with them had it not been for de Launay and de Suffren who continued to 
humour him, and assure him thata ta_large army under ander Bussy would soon be 
arriving from France. > (22) The memory of the exploits of Bussy was still 
fresh in the minds of the Indien princes, and so Haidar retained his friendship 
with the French, hoping that, on the arrival of Bussy, he would be able to 
defeat the English. But he died_in December 1782, and Bussy reached India 


three months later. r 
Hofflize, who had hitherto remained inactive, woke up on hearing the 
news of Haidar’s death. He at once decided to march on Chittoor, where 


Haidar had died, in order to ensure the succession of Tipu who was. regarded 
by the French as the most worthy successor of Haidar and capable of waging 


a Vigorous war against | the English. However, on n being assured that there was. 


no cause for anxiety or alarm, he stayed back at Cuddalore keeping a close 
watch on events at Chittoor.(23) 


On hearing of the arrival of Tipu in the Carnatic, Hoffllize moved out of 
Cuddalore and joined him at Checkmaloor in South Arcot on January 2, 1783. 


Together they marched against Stuart, and encamped in the vicinity of 
Wandiwash. On February 13, 1783, the armies of Tipu and the English 
prepared for battle at Neddingul separated only by a tributary of the river 
Palar. Throughout the day there was only an exchange of desultory firing 
between the hostile armies. But early next morning the English retreated to 
Wandiwash, closely pursued by the Mysoreans who wounded and killed nearly 
200 of the enemy.(24) Stuart had decided upon this course probably at the 
aight of ‘the order and discipline of the Sultan's army and the imposing 

earance of the French _battalicns.”’ (25) Tipu was, however, unable to 
fallow up his victory, as he was obliged to quit the Carnatic and proceed to 
the defence of his Malabar possessicns which had been invaded by the English 
forces under General Matthews. Tipu wanted Hofflize to accompany him 
to the Malabar coast, but the latter refused on the ground that he was expect- 
ing the enivel of Busay_and_so o could not-leave the Carnatic. However, he 

owed Tipu to take with him 600 French troops tnder the command of 
Cossigny. 


expressed some very harsh judgments regarding the discipline of the French army. 
Although Haidar said all this in a moment of anger, because one of his men had been 
murdered by a Frenchman, and afterwards apologised for it, it nevertheless reveals his ` 
real opinion of the French army under Duchemin. 

(21) Ibid, Intro., p. xvii. 

{22})lbid, p. 97. 

(23) Wilks, History of Mysore, Vol. 11, p. 169. It was not Cossigny, as mentioned 
by Wilke, but Hofflize who held the command of the French forces at this time. 

(24) Innes Munro's Narrative, p. 308. 

(25) Kirmani, Tarikh-i-Tipu Sultan, pp. 7, 8. 
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Bussy left Ca on January 4, 1782, and arrived at ihe _Isle_of France 
on May 3]. ast he was _detgined_for_a_long time because he fell_ill and a 
large number of his troops were affected by scuryy. However, as_Suffren 
was constantly urging him to hasten to India, he embarked on December 18, 


with about 2200 men,. although both he and the majority of his troops were | 


convalescent.(26) Bussy wanted to disembark between Karikal and Nagapatam 
in order to conquer the latter place, for it was a better military base than 
Cuddalore. But asthe English, having suspected the attack, had strengthened 
Nagaptam,(27) Bussy proceeded to Porto Novo where he reached on March 16, 
1783, and disembarked on the night of March 16 and 17. 

When Duchemin had been sent to India it was understood that this was 
a temporary arrangement, and that very shortly he would be replaced by 
Bussy who, because of his past_exploits in the Deccan and his experience of 
the country, was regarded as the best person to form a confederacy of the 
Indian princes in order to crush the power of the English in India.(28) In 
reality, however, the appointment of Bussy was a mistake, for he was no 
longer the Bussy of 20 years ago. He was now an old man of 62 whose 
vigour of mind and body had been impaired, and who had lost his powers_of 
self-confidence,_initiative-and-enterprise. 

From the time Bussy landed in India he estranged Tipu by his tactlessnegs 
and by pursuing a policy of unenlightened national interest. He unjustly 
blamed Tipu for the lack of sufficient supplies for his troops, and wrongly 
complained of the Sultan's departure from the Carnatic before his arrival in 
India (29) and of the failure of Sayyid Saheb to wait on him when he dis- 
embarked at Porto Novo. It was the failure to have everything in his own 
way that led Bussy to indulge in bitter invectives against ‘Tipu. Even Haidar 
was not spared for he had refused to be dominated by Duchemin. Bussy, 
therefore, denounced both father and son as brigands and tyrants” on whose 
words no reliance could be placed, and maintained that the French should 
‘not have entered into any alliance with either Haidar Ali or his son Tipu 
Sultan. They should have established friendly_relations with the Marathas 
and particularly with the Nizam.(30) However, as the attempt to negotiate 
a treaty with them had failed, and as there was no prospect of its success in 
the near future, Bussy maintained friendly relations with Tipu, realizing that, 
if the Sultan left them or made peace with the English, the position of the 
French would become very embarassing. But he hoped that, with the arrival 
of fresh troops from France under de_Soullanges.,he would be able to act 
‘effectively, declare his true intentions and ‘‘give the law.” (31) 


These vituperations of Bussy against Haidar and Tipu were quite 
unjustified. In reality it was the French who had not fulfilled their part of 


(26) Journal De Bussy, pp. 299, 300. 


S 


(27)Letter No. 398, Bussy to Marquis de Castries, Dt. December 18, 1782; Journal 


De Bussy, p. 320. 
(28) Ibid, Intro., pp. vil, viii. 
(29) Ibid, p. 339. 
(30) Ibid, pp. 339, 340. 
(31) ibid, p, 357. 
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their promise. In spite of their repeated declarations they had failed to render 
any effective help to the Mysoreana: Bussy had come after nearly three_years 
of the outbreak of the Second Anglo-Mysore War and with a smaller army than 
what had been originally announced. Haidar had in vain waited for him, and 
Tipu had delayed his departure for the Malabar coast. The Sultan could not stay 
any longer in the Carnatic hecanae his Malabar possessions were very seriously 
threatened by the English. However, he left behind a large army under the 
command of Mir Muin-ud-din, commonly known as Sayyid Saheb, who was 
recuired: to co-operate with the French and render every assistance to Bussy 
on his arrival in India.(32) Accordingly, when Busy landed at Porto Novo 
he was given whatever assistance, in provisions and the means of transport, 
Sayyid Saheb was capable of rendering.(33) The latter himself could not be 
present to help in the disembarkation of the French troops, as he had to 
proceed to, the relief of the garrison of K whose commander had thrice 
demanded help from him. Thales ia beaten ace had been attacked by Colonel Lang whọ, 
after destroying its fortifications, was preparing to breach the fort.(34) - 
From Porto Novo Bussy at once marched to Cuddalore. The total army 
under his command, including the troops under Hofflize, consisted of 3500 - 
Europeans, 3 to -400 Caffres and 4000 Sepoys.(35) Besides, he had also at his 
disposal the Mysorean forces left by Tipu in the Carnatic. In spite of this 
Bussy remained inactive. Instead ‘of undertaking a campaign, he spent his 
time in ease and comfort in the company of his admirers and courtiers.(36) 
Even when he heard of the successes of Tipu on the Malabar coast he did not 
move. His experienced officers advised him to take the offensive and occupy 
Perumukkal which, because of its great military importance, General Stuart 
was proceeding to occupy.(37) But Bussy refused to leave Cuddalore on the . 
ground that he had no cavalry. He even prohibited d'Houdetot, who had 
been left by Hoffllize to observe the movements of the English army, from 
attempting to prevent its _advance.(38) The result was that Stuart, in spite 














(32) Letter No. 495, (Pondichery Records) Tipu informed Bussy that he had ‘left 
behind in the Carnatic 35,000 men. Bussy, however, maintained-that the troops under 
Sayyid Saheb numbered between 12 to 14,000. 

(33) Letter Nos. 586, 603. Sayyid Saheb was unable to place at the disposal of 
Bussy abundant supplies because the Carnatic, owing to the devastations caused by the 
war, was plunged in famine. Sayyid Saheb did not possess sufficient supplies for his own 
troops. (See also, Journal De Bussy, p. 350). 

(34) Letter No. 497. . 

(35) Journal De Bussy, p. 356. , 

(36)Memoirs Du Chevalier De Mautort, p. 274; Ch.-Cunat. Histoire Du Bailli De 
Suftren, p. 281. 

(37)Ch. Cunat, Histoire Du Bailli De Suffren, p. 281. The united forces of Haidar 
and the French had captured Perumukkal on May 16, 1782. Tipu, at the time of 
leaving for the Malabar coast, had proposed to Hofflize to occupy it. But he had refused 
on the ground that his already small army would be further reduced if he had to garrison 

- the place. Tipu had, thérefore, ordered the demolition of its fortifications. But as the 
demolitions had not been completed, it could have formed a useful military’ post, for the 
French, if Bussy had taken possession of it. b 

(38) Letter No. 402: 
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of his dilatory movements, “occupied Perumukkal on May 9, 1783, and, after 


fortifying it, advanced towards Cuddalore.” 

` On realising that Cuddalore was in danger, Bussy wrote Sayyid Saheb to 
- hasten to his aid. Sayyid Saheb, in' compliance with this request, immediately 
came, and placed all his forces, amounting to about 10,000, at the disposal 
of Bussy. (39) But the latter, instead of undertaking an offensive, busied himself 
only in strengthening the defence of Cuddalore, and again refused permission 
to d'Houdetot who, reinforced by some Mysorean Cavalry, was anxious to 
march against the English. Houdetot was only required to watch the move- 
‘ments of the English army. (40) Owing to these defensive tactics followed by 





a . Bussy, Stuart was able to march from Perumukkal unopposed and reach 


the river Pennar on June 4. (41). But, as the French forces were strongly 
entrenched on the opposite bank near Cuddalore and as the crossing. appeared 
difficult, Stuart marched to the west along the river. Bussy also made the 
same movement, but stopped as he did nét want to be too distant 
from Cuddalore. `Stuart, on the other hand, moved further west and the next 
morning succeeded in crossing the river without meeting any opposition. 
After this he made a successful movement towards the south of Cuddalore 
and reached the sea_on June 7. The English army encamped two miles to 
the south of the fort, and employed itself from June 7 to June l3,in making 
reparations for the siege of Cuddalore with the help of the naval forces 
under Sir Edward Hughes. (42) Ba Saw Hee 
On June 13, the operations commenced. Early in the moming Colonel 
Kelly attacked a post situated on a height and commanded by the Mysoreans. 
The latter, taken by surprise, fled wi ff any resistance, and go it 
was occupied. The second post to the right of this was next attacked, and 
although Colonel Blynth, who commanded it, put up a stiff resistance, it was 


also captured. After this, at 8-30 in the morning a general attack on the main 


French position was made. But. due to the courage and skill of d’Hofflize, 
it was repulsed with great loss. Two moré attacks were led and they also 


. met with the same fate. (43) Emboldened hy these successes, the French 
emerged from their trénches and pursued the English to a considerable distance, 
_inflicting upon them great loss. But they were obliged to withdraw in conster- 
nation as one of their positions dextéreously, occupied by an English 
“detachment. (44)-. However, Cuddelors had been saved. The bullocks and 
other military supplies provided by Sayyid Saheb had proved very 











(39) Alfred Martineau, Bussy Et L'h L'Inde Feanen p. 354. 

(40) Ibid, p. 354. 

{41)innes Munro's Narrative, p. 321. Bussy in his letter to Marquis de Castries Dt. 
September 9, 1783, says that the English army reached the banks of the river Pennar 
. on June 2 (Letter No. 402). But this is wrong for Stuart did not take five days to reach 
the south of Cuddalore: | have, therefore, accepted Innes Munro's version. According 
to Mautort, Hofflize was also prepared to march with his brigade and some pieces of 
cannon to the opposite bank of the rivers and prevent the English from crossing it. 
But he was not given the permission. (See his Memoirs, pp. 281, 282). 

(42) Wilks,History of ‘Mysore, pp. 185-186. 

(43) Letter No. 402; Wilks, Vol. 11, History of Mysore, PP- 186-187. 

- (44)Mill, History’ of British India, Vol. iv, p. 192. ‘ 
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helpful in its defence, (45) while the Mysorean light troops had performed 
useful service outside the town. (46) The French also had fought with great 
valour, and Bussy, elated with victory, embraced Hoffllize and Boissieux, and 
with tears in his eyes cried out: ‘My friends it is to you, it is to your brave 
regiment that I owe the success of this day.” (47) The total English casualties 
during the day amounted to 1116, while the French lost only 450. (48). The 
number of troops on the French side was a little larger than on the English 
side. (49) 

The French officers advised Bussy to take advantage of the English defeat 
and attack the enemy during-the night, for it was tired, demoralized and short 
of ammunitions. But in the words of Mill, because “‘the spirit of Bussy ed 
chilled with age and infirmities’’ he ‘‘restrained the impetuosity of his officers’ 
who confidently predicted the destructiori of the British army." (50) He even 
decided to withdraw the same night all his troops from positions outside 
Cuddalore, and to shut himself up in the town. This caused great consterna- 
tion in the army. ‘““The officers were furious and the soldiers swore vehemently. 
They said that the army had won the battle in spite of the General, but that 
to-day he has lost it in spite of the soldiers." (51) Taking advantage of the 
mistakes of Bussy, the English recovered from their defeat and once again 
became ready to lay siege to Cuddalore. Bussy, thereupon, immediately wrote 


Suffren for help. The latter at once sailed for Cuddalore where he reached 
on June 15, just when Hughes was going to at t. By outmanouvering 


the English admiral, Suffren succeeded in covering Cuddalore and occupying 
the position held by Hughes. And after he had completed his preparations 
by embarking 600 European and 600 Indian soldiers furnished by Bussy, he 
attacked the English squadron on June 20. The fight lasted the whole day. 
The British admiral wanted to come to close quarters; the French admiral 
kept up a distant cannonade which cost the enemy in the course of three 
hours 532 men. As the English vessels had suffered severely, Hughes sailed 
away the following morning to Madras in-order to refit. leaving Stuart at the 


mercy of the French. (52) Suffren was quick to_take advantage of the situa- 
tion. He relanded the 1200 troops which had been supplied to him, together 


with 1100 men from the fleet, and planned with Bussy an attack upon the 


English. (53) 


(45) A. Martineau, Bussy Et L'Inde Francais, p. 355. 

(46) Wilke, Vol. ii, p. 195. 

(47)Memoirs Du Chevalier De Mautort, p. 296. 

(48) Wilks, History of Mysore, Vol. ii, p. 189. 

(49) [he French troops consisted of about 3000 Europeans and 2000 Sepoys besides 
8 to 10,000 Mysorean troops (Letter no. 599). The English army, on the other hand, 
amounted to about 11,000 men: 1,660 Europeans, 8,340 Sepoys and 1000 Cavalry. 
But Munro's statement regarding the strength of the French army is not correct (Innes 
Munro’s Narrative, p. 329). 

(50) Mill, Vol. iv, p. 192. i 1 

(51)Memoirs Du Chevalier De Mautort, P- 298. 

(52)Letter No. 402; Military Consultations, June 24, 1783, Vol. 90A, pp. 2724, 
2725; Wilks, History of Mysore, Vol. ii, p. 193. 

{53})Letter No. 402. 
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On June 25, at three in the morning, Chevalier de Dumas, with 800 
Europeans and 500 Sepoys led a sortie, but as it was badly conducted he was 
defeated with great loss and taken prisoner. (54) Stuart, however, failed to 
take advantage of the French setback because of the deplorable state of his 
army which was wasting away due to sickness and casualties and suffering 


from a great scarcity of provisions, while there. was no prospect of aid either ` 


from the fleet or from Madras. If the French had made a resolute counter- 
attack at this time, the English army would have been certainly destroyed.” 
But as usual Bussy showed a great lack of boldness and enterprise. Owing 
to the failure of the sortie he thought that the English were still too strong 
to be attacked from the front. He, therefore, decided to wait until, after 
exhausting their strength, they should raise’ their camp for retreat. (55) But 
this opportunity never came because within a few days he was obliged to, 
cease hostilities. On June 23, 1783, news reached Madras that Preliminaries 
of Peace had een signed at Versailles on February 9, 1783, between England 
and France. This news was immediately communicated to Bussy. Under 
different conditions, to quote the words of the French General, the Madras 
government “‘would. not have hesitated to conceal from us the news which 
they had received”, (56) but now, in order to save the English army before 
Cuddalore from destruction, it at once sent two Commissioners, named 
Staunton and Saddliey, with letters to Bussy and Suffren informing them that, 
since peace had been made between the French and the English in Europe, 
hostilities should cease between the two nations in India also. The Commis- 


sioners reached Cuddalore on June 30 in a frigate bearing a flag of truce, 
and after a delay of three days, during which the terms of the a armistice were 


adjusted, hostilities ceased_on July 2, 1783. 


To the Indian powers who had been fed for a long time on promises 
and hopes, that a large army under Bussy would be soon aniving to wage war 
against the English, the news of the peace came as a a for ai 


had they been informed of his arrival than they heard, of the cessation of 
hostilities. In the words of Bussy, “Little of the advantage which this peace 


the nation.” (57) 


Immediately after the armistice, Bussy sent orders to the French troops, 
who were engaged with Tipu in prosecuting the siege of Mangalore, to cease 
fighting. (58) Accordingly, Cossigpy. refused to fight. Even Lally ‘and 
Boudenot, who were in the employment of the Sultan, withdrew. This made 
Tipu very indignant with the French, and he characterised their conduct as 
treacherous for having backed out just w when Mangalore was about to fall, and 
for having made their peace with the English without informing | fae ‘and 





(54) Ibid; the loss of the French was estimated to be 450, that of the British was 
small; | officer killed, 3 officers wounded, and 20 rank and file principally Indians killed 
and wounded (Wilson, History of The Madras Army, Vol. ii, p. 81). 

(55)Letter No. 402. - 

(56) Ibid. € - 

(57) Letter’ No. 403. 

(58) Secret Proceedings, August 18, 1783. 
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will procure for us, it will be difficult to preserve the reputation and glory of- 
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without caring for bis interests. (59) He tried to compel them to fight, but 
they refused, and apprehending an attack from the Sultan, prepared to defend 
themselves. Cossigny left the camp after a few days and remained for some- 
time at the Jesujt_monastry of Mount_Marian. (60) From there he proceeded 
‘to the English possession_of, Tellichery on the Malabar coast, without even 
waiting for the instructions of Bussy. (61). Lally and Boudenot, however, 
remained at Mangalore, although they held themselves aloof from military 
operations. 


On the same day that Bussy sent orders to the French troops at Mangalore 
to stop fighting, he. also wrote Tipu to make peace_with the English, 
promising him, in this connection, every help that was within his power. 
Two or three days later, he sent a Brahman, named Kishen Rao, to the 
Sultan to explain to him the aims of the French policy. (62) He also asked 
Piveron de Morlat, the French agent with Tipu, and other officers at Manga- 
lore, to persuade the Sultan to cease hostilities. 


Bussy was anxious to bring about peace between Tipu and the English, 
in_the frat place, because, in accordance with the 16th article of the Treaty 
of Versailles, both the English and the French were required ‘to ask their 
allies to participate in the general pacification. In the_second, because the 


\ 
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Tipu was bound to succumb to the coalition of the English, the Nizam and 

ai, the Marathas which the Bengal government would succeed in organising. 
Bussy was anxious to prevent the defeat of Tipu, because he felt it would 
lead to the strengthening of the British power in India. 


At first Tipu refused to listen to the advice of Bussy. In the end, however, 


and threatened by a confederacy of the English and the Marathas, he agreed 
to an armistice which was signed at Mangalore on August 2, 1783. (64) 

After the conclusion of the armistice Bussy tried to bring about a peace 
treaty and to play the part of an umpire. (65) But he was ignored both by 
Tipu and the English. The Madras government had sought his assistance 
to_secure a cessation of hostilities with Tipu, but now that fighting was over, 
it no longer wanted his interference (66) because that would enhance the French 
prestige in India. Tipu, on the other hand, did not desire the French media- 


(59) Ibid, Tipu to Muhammad Ismail, hie agent with Bussy, A. Martineau, Bussy Et 
L'Inde Francais, p. 379. 

(60) kstudos e Documentos sobre a Historia dos Portugueses na India, voli, Fasefcula 
li, (edited by Panduranga S S. Pissurlencar), Letter No. 79. 

(61)A Martineau, Histoire Et L'Inde Francais, p. 385. 

(62)Letter No. 532 (Pondichery Records). 3 

(63)Letter No. 704. 

(64) Secret Proceedings, September 4, 1783. 

(65)Ibid, August 18, 1783. 

{66)lbid, August 28, 1783. 
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tion in the peace talks, partly because he had not yet recovered from the 
shock of their betrayal, and partly, because he did not. trust them and suspected 
that they would accede to all the English demands. This was the reason why 
Sayyid Saheb despatched the two Mysorean Vakils, Appaji_ Ram and Srinivas 
Rao, to Madras in September without informing Bussy, although the. latter 
had asked him to send them accompanied by the French agents. (67) This 
was a sufficient indication that Tipu did not want French interference in the 
peace negotiations. In spite of this, Bussy persisted and sent Faul Martin, 
accompanied by a Brahman interpretor named Kishen Rao, to participate in 
the negotiations and keep watch over the French interests. But both Martin 
„and Kishen Rao were ignored by Tipu’s deputies who did not even care to 
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“meet them, (68) Kishen Rao wag obliged to leaye after sometime ; Martin 


remained till November, but his presence was futile, since he was neither 
‘taken into confidence by the agents of Tipu nor by the Madras government. (69): 
In the subsequent _negotiationg also, which led_to_the Treaty: of Mangalore, 
the French .were not invited to share in the discussions and had to remain 
only as passive spectators. For this treatment Bussy was filled with great 
‘resentment and gave expression to bitter tirades against Tipu. It seems | he 


had forgotton that the role of the French in the Second Anglo- Mysore War. 


fad neither been consistent with the their promises nor with their pretensions. 





MOHIBBUL HASAN KHAN. 





(67) Letter No. 541 (Pondichery Records). 
(68) Letter Nog. 678, 713. 
(69) A. Martineau, Byssy Et L'Inde Francais, p, 383, 
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Ghost Stories of Ola Calcutta 


t 


(QALCUTTA tradition connects Hastings House, the country seat of 

Wairen Hastings, which is now occupied by the Eastern States Agency, 
with a famous ghost story. Let Cotton, the author of Calcutta.: Old and New, 
tell us the tale :— : 

It is said that the great Governor-General drives up the avenue every 
evening in a coach and four and upon alighting walks through the house in 
evident search of something by which he lays considerable store. A curious 
corroboration of the story is furnished by a letter from Hastings to his great 
friend and late Private Secretary, Nesbit Thomspon, in Calcutta, which is 
dated the 21st July, 1785, and is referred in the volume of Gleig’s biography, 
“It pains me” he writes “to recur to the subject of my bureau, | have not as 
yet received any intelligence from you or Larkins about it. You cannot 
conceive my anxiety about it.” The contents of this bureau were evidently 
highly prized by Hastings, for on September 6th, 1787, the following advertise- 
ment regarding it appears in the Calcutta Gazette :—''Whereas an old Black 
Wood Bureau, the property of Warren Hastings Esar., containing, amongst 
other things, two small miniature pictures and some private papers, was 
about the time of his departure from Bengal, either stolen from his house on 
the Esplanade, or by mistake sold at the auction of his effects: This is to give 
notice that Mr. Larkins and Mr. Thompson will pay the sum of two thousand 
sicca rupees to any person who shall give them such information as shall 
enable them to recover the contents of the bureau.” 

The loss seems never to have been made good: and it is impossible not 
to trace some connection between it and the ghostly visits so constantly paid 
by Hastings to his old haunts at Alipore. Some time in the early part of 
1876, certain papers of his were discovered, however, in the archives of the 
India Office. Can these have been a portion of the mysterious contents of 
the missing bureau? 


Here are some more authentic ghost stories of Old Calcutta :— 

Of the old Supreme Court there were at different times two Judges named 
respectively Sir Anthony and Sir Arthur Buller. The latter had, with his 
brother Charles, been a private pupil of Thomas Carlyle’s. It is regarding 
the former Judge that the following incident is related. Sir Anthony's wife 
and family were in England. He-was sitting up one night writing her a long 
letter. Happening to raise his eyes he beheld to his great astonishment the 
form of his wife standing close to the door. Starting from his chair, he 
approached the vision which gradually receded and faded away. The Judge 
returned to his seat where, too bewildered to take up his pen again, he tried 
to collect his thoughts, Glancing towards the door he once more saw the 
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apparition gazing on him with a melancholy smile. Calling his wife by name, 
he again rushed towards the figure when, as before, it receded and became 
invisible. Not long after he was found by his servant in a state of insensibi- 
lity. At the very hour the vision appeared to him, allowing for the difference - 
of time between England and India, his wife expired. Buller the next day 
finished his letter giving an account of what had occurred, and expressing his 
anxiety as to Lady Buller’s state of health. This letter was received by the 
family and kept as an heirloom. It was shown many years afterwards to the 
pereon on whose authority this incident is related. 


In 1880, Rev. Bourchier Wrey Saville narrated the following story in his 
book “‘Apparitions’’ (Longmans & Co.):— ` 

“Mr. Sparkes informs me’ that onè. evening when his great-uncle, Josep 
Carter, Esq., then Secretary to Warren Hastings, was sitting with the Suprerhe 
Council of India in the Council Chamber of Calcutta, Mr. Shakespeare, one 
„of the members, suddenly looked up, exclaiming “‘Good God, there is my 
father!” The whole Council then saw a figure of an unknown person glide 
through the Chamber into another room which had no outlet and disappear. 
What particularly attracted the attention of the Council was the fact_that the 
figure appeared with a hat of unusual shape, commonly known in ofir day by 
the name “‘Chimney-pot’. The Governor General was so struck with the 
occurrence that he ordered a minute to be made of the matter and placed it 
in the record chest; where it may possibly still remain. , 

In the course of time a ship from England arrived bringing news of the 
death of Mr. Shakespear's father‘ and likewise a cargo of ‘‘‘Chimney-pot” 
hats the first ever brought to India.” 


Mr. Lewis Cooper, Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. III, book-keeper at the 
once well-known firm of: Hunter and Co.; livery stable-keepers, lived in his 
own house on the site of the Church of St. Xavier in Bow Bazar which locality 
was at that time considered less’ unfashionable than it is to-day. Within four 
days Cooper had the misfortune to lose his two surviving sons—youths of 
twenty and fifteen. So keenly did this double bereavement affect his wife 
that Cooper had to place her in the Insane. Asylum at Bhowanipur for some- 
time. As the old house .had sorrowful associations for his wife Cooper 
rented for her a small upper-roomed house in Dharmatala just beyond Welling- 
ton Square where the Methodist Bengali Chapel stands to-day. He himself 
continued to stay in the Bow Bazar house. After attending Mass at the 
Church of the Sacred Heart he used to drive in his buggy to his wife’s every 
morning taking her daily bazar with him. On the morning of the 6th March 
1845, Cooper called to see his wife as usual, but was horrified to find her lying 
. dead in the, verandah. She’ had been strangled with a long piece of cloth 
(gamcha) after a desperate fight it seemed. Every article of value had been 
stolen. There was a vigorous police enquiry and although the jury at the i inquest 
returned a verdict of wilful murder, the murderers could not be traced. 


The house in Dharmatala where the ‘murder had taken place soon got 
the reputation of being “haunted” and remained unoccupied for some time, 
A few years later two indigo-planters came down to Calcutta on ‘bemitiess 
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which was likely to detain them a little while, and knowing nothing about the 
history of the house, rented it on a six months’ lease. On one occasion they 
had purchased tickets for some entertainment, but on the evening it was to 
come off, one of them had an attack of fever and begged of his friend to go 
. by himself and leave him at home. He slept in the hall, and next morning 
he chaffed the other man about having picked up a lady friend and brought 
her home with him. ‘‘Never!''—exclaimed the other, indignantly denying 
the allegation and suggesting: “Old fellow, you must have been delirious. 
What did you really see?’ His friend said: “Some time after midnight | 
distinctly saw a fine, tall woman (European or fair Eurasian) come out of 
your room, pass through the hall where I was lying awake, and go into the 
verandah. She appeared to be en deshabille, but what struck me as rather 
strange was that she wore round her throat, like a comforter, a long strip of 
cloth. Curiosity made me follow to have another look at her, but when | 
got to the door leading into the veranda she had gone!” Enquiries were 
‘ made from the servants as to’ whether anybody had been coming downstairs, 
and eventually the planters came to hear that the house was haunted". They 
quitted at once, paying up the rent for the remainder of the lease. Many 
years ago-the house was pulled down. 


The following story is attributed to Andrew Lang—Bombay and Western 
India by James Douglas (1893): i l 

It happened to a lady, a distant relative of Lang's, to waken one morning 
in Edinburgh, and, as she thought, she saw her father standing by her bed- 
side. He was dressed in full uniform as a General in the East India Company's 
army, and seemed to her to press his hand on his side, with a look of pain, 
and then to disappear. The lady mentioned what she supposed she had seen 
to the clergyman with whom she was residing. He took a note of the date of 
the occurrence, which happened in a time, as was supposed, of profound 
peace. The next news from India brought tidings of the Mutiny, and that 
the lady’s father had gone out in full uniform to address his native troops and 
had been shot down by them. 


' The story given below, which was recently narrated to me by Mrs. D. 
. Gladding, may prove interesting to readers of ‘Bengal: Past and Present” :— 


“In the y 1926 I was living at the Magistrate's House, Alipore, the 
house in which lived Mr. Thackeray, who was Magistrate of Alipore, and his 
son William Makepeace Thackeray when he was a baby. It is a large old- 
fashioned house with spacious lawns and an orchard of mango and lichie 
trees—it is bounded on one side by Tolly’s Nullah and on the other by the 
high wall of the Alipore Jail. One night I awoke to hear a piano being 
played—we had no piano nor any wireless. Some time later a lady came to 
stay with us, and on her first afternoon, when we met at tea, she told me 
that she had had much pleasure in listening to me playing the piano during 
the afternoon. I explained that we had no piano in the house. In 1939, 

_when in England, I was on a visit to Sir James and Lady Donald and we 
were talking of India. Sir James had been Magistrate of Alipore and had 
lived in the Magistrate's House during the 1914 war. Lady Donald's mother, 
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who was a musician, came on a visit there and brought her very precious 
grand piano with her. After the war, when the family were going home, the 
shipping company refused to take the piano to England owing to the restricted 
accommodation on their ships. Lady Donald's mother was very grieved at 
having to part with her treasured instrument. She died a few years later, 
and when I spoke of having heard this mysterious music at the Magistrate's 
house, Lady Donald was convinced that it was her mother’s ghost returning 
to the house where she had left her piano. 


My husband says he can believe in ghosts, but not in the ghosts of pianos.” 


A. F. M. ABDUL ALI. 


Notable Clubs in Bengal 


THE BENGAL CLUB $ 


HE. Chowinghee road of to-day—a prominent landmark ‘in the history of 
the city—is probably known to most residents, as only the name” of a 
road way, fringing the eastern boundary of the great maidan, whick during 
the éarly days, was but a dense‘jungle, infested with wild boars and tigers, 
intersected here and there by narrow creeks_ harbouring dacoits after -lark. 
Tradition has it that Warren Hastings hunted with elephants in the forests 
where St. Paul’s Cathedral now stands. Others may recall the road. as merely 
a portion of the old country pathway, traversed by weary, and often sore- 
footed Hindu pilgrims, on their long and tiresome journey, to and from the 
famous shrine at Kalighat. 


Historically however ‘‘Chowringhi’’ was originally the name of a village 
or township situated north of the present Park Street—-known in the early 
days as ‘Burying ground road’’—separated from Dhurrumtollah street—formerly 
called ‘The Avenue’’—by a number of native bazaars. It is recorded, that 
as far back as 1714 ‘“‘Cherangi’’, was named among the townships neighbour- 
hood within ‘the Pergunnah of Calcutta, either possessed or desired by the 
East India Company. Gradually the name ‘‘Chowringhee’’ was extended 
from the village southwards, and in 1794 it was known as “‘Chowringhee High 
Road”. 


Along this famous roadway there once stood in spacious compounds, 
large and lofty buildings, the :esidences of notable Anglo-Indian Worthies, 
which have been demolished from time to time, to make room for the present 
day modern flats and mansions, resulting in the whole face of old Chowringhee 
being completely changed. With their disappearance, traces of several of 
the old sites and buildings have been lost, while the memories of mont of 
the occupiers have been completely forgotten. Number 33 Chowringhee, how- 
ever, where the present massive pile of buildings, known as the ‘‘Bengal Club”’, 
stands to-day will still be remembered by some of the old residents, as the site, 
on which stood the residence of Thomas Babington Macaulay (later Lord 
Macaulay) in 1834. This notable building was actually in the occupation of 
the club in 1845, and it was from here, that Macaulay wrote some of his 
most famous essays for the Edinburgh, which he had set up in type at the 
“Englishman’’ press. It is said, that on Friday each week, a chosen few 
‘would meet round Macaulay's breakfast table and sit onwards towards noon, 
discussing matters of law and education, until an uneasy sense of accumulating 
despatch-boxes, drove them one by one to their respective offices. 
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The Bengal Club, originally intended to be called the “Calcutta United 
Service Club" was founded early in 1827’ and is probably the oldest club of 
its kind in India. (The Madras Club dating from 1831, the Byculla Club 1833 
and the Western India Turf 1837). The first home of the club, was in the 
ground and first floors of a palatial four-storeyed building standing in Esplanade 
East, known as ‘Gordon Building’, where the members were provided with 
public róoms and several spacious airy bedrooms. The face of this road has 
however now completely changed and on the old site of the club premises 
stands to-day the group of buildings—opposite the Curzon Garden—in which 
are housed the Imperial Library and a portion of the Income-Tax offices. 


It would be of interest to mention here, that the firat President of the Club, 
was Lieutenant-Colonel the Honourable J. Finch, C.B., Military Secretary to 
Lord Combermere, and the first Patron and original member, Sic Stapleton 
Cotton, sixth Baronet, later General and first Viscount Combermere of Comber- 
mere Abbey, Commander-in-Chief in India 1825-1830. 


It was not until sometime during 1831, when the club premises were 
removed to a building in Dalhousie Square East, later known as number 4 
Dalhousie Square East—described as ‘that capital upper roomed brick built 
messuage tenement or dwelling house, lately in.the occupation by Messieurs 
Allport Ashburner & Co., situate, lying and being in Tank square in the town 
of Calcutta’. On the club vacating these premises in 1845 and removing to 
the present site in Chowringhee, the building was occupied by a firm known 
as, ‘Bodelios Emporium of Fashions” and still later, from 1880 by Messrs. 
Newman & Co., Stationers arid Booksellers. The site to-day is marked by one 
of the loftiest and largest block of buildings in the city, known as “Stephen 
House”. . 


"The club premises in Chowringhee, were originally taken on a thirty 
years’ lease and in addition to this, number |, Park Street and numbers | and 
1/1 Russel Street, were also taken over for the accommodation of resident 
Members. 


It will perhaps be of interest to know, that this premier club of India was 
associated in its early days with the’ smoking of the “‘Hookah’’—an Indian 
pipe—a custom very popular and fashionable among Europeans during the 
last century when it is said, no dinner party was considered fashionable or 
complete, without the Hookah and the Hookahburdar. Grandpre comment- 
ing on the Hookah and its attendant the Hookahburdar writes thus :— 

“Every Hookahburdar prepares separately that of his Master in an 
adjoining apartment and entering all together with the dessert they arrange 
themselves round the table. For half an hour there is a continual clamour, 
and nothing is distinctly heard, but the cry for silence, till the noise subsides 
and the conversation assumes its usual tone. It is scarcely possible to see 
through the cloud of smoke which fills the apartment. The effect produced 
by these circumstances is whimsical to a stranger, and if he has not his hookah ` 
he will find himself in an awkward and unpleasant situation. The rage of 
smoking extends even to the ladies; and the highest compliment they can 
pay to a man, is, to give him preference by smoking his hookah. In this case 
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it is a point of politeness to take off the mouthpiece he is using and substitute 
a fresh one ; which he presents to the lady with his hookah, who soon returns 
it. This compliment is not always of a trivial importance, it sometimes 
signifies a great deal to a friend and often still more to a husband.” 


k is said, that the Honourable Mr. Henry V. Bayley, B.C.S., who died on 
2nd February 1873 and lies buried in the Lower Circular Road cemetery—was 
the last European, who smoked a hookah at the Bengal Club. 


Sometimes during 1875, it is stated that the lease for the Chowringhee 
premises was renewed for a further period of twenty years, with an option 
for another similar period. In 1895 however, the question of new premises 
was taken up seriously by the Committee and it was proposed, to acquire a 
site to the south-west junction of Camac Street and Theatre Road, while 
alternatively it was also suggested, that the plot of land No. 41 Chowringhee, the 
site of the Army & Navy Stores, should be purchased. As neither of these 
schemes seem to have materialised, the lease was again renewed for a further 
period of twenty years. In the meantime as it had become absolutely neces- 
sary, before the lapse of the lease, to replace the old building by a modern 
and more up-to-date Club House, the Institution formed itself into a Registered 
Company in 1905, and purchased the freehold in the same year. 


The erection of the present handsome building was put in hand in 1908 
and on completion it was formally opened with an afternoon “At Home” 
on 17th November 1911 to which ladies were invited. This was followed the 


same evening by an inaugural dinner. 


A white marble tablet has been placed on the west wall of the Club 


House, bearing the following inscription :— 


“In the House, which formerly stood on this site, and was 
dismantled in 1908, resided Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
Law Member of the Supreme Council in 1834-1838." 


THE UNITED SERVICE CLUB 

Very little information is available concerning the early history of this 
club, which has now been formed into a limited liability company. The 
original club was founded in 1845 somewhere in Esplanade and at that period 
was known as the Bengal Military Club. It was not until about [5th March 
1853, when it's designation was changed to the Bengal United Service Club. 
The first President of the club, it is stated, was Colonel Finch, and the first 
Vice-President, Mr. Trower, while it is also said that the first Patron was the 
Right Honourable Lord Combermere. This however is rather doubtful, as 
the Viscount left India a little before 1845. 


Membership to the club is confined to Commissioned Officers, Barrister- 
‘Judges of the High Court of Judicature at Fort William, who receive their 
permanent appointments from the Home Government, Members of the Indian 
Civil Service and all Government Chaplains, 
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The original home of this club is said to have been “at the extremity 
of the range of four-storied buildings upon the Esplanade”, but where this site 
actually was, nobody seems to know. Most residents of the city will however 
remember the old club house at the corner of Chowringhee Road and Park 
Street, where now stand the pile of buildings known as “‘Chowringhee 
Mansions’. This «club house, which was enclosed by a low brick wall skirting 
Chowringhee, used to be a very ordinary looking dwelling place, extending 
for some little distance into Kyd Street, almost opposite to the *'Jhinjherrie 
Talao” (Meshwork Tank) so called from the perforated wall beneath the 
arch fronting the ghat steps. The arched frontage, of this tank which dates 
as far back as 1742, has in recent years been walled in. Kyd Street, which 
commemorates the name of Robert Kyd, who established the Royal Botanic 
Gardens in 1786, was originally known as “‘Chowringhee Tank Street” about 
the year 1784. 

It would be of interest to mention here, that the old club premises were 
at one time occupied by Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Kyd, Military Secretary 

. to the Governor of Bengal, and a distinguished Botanist. At a later date it 
was the residence of the celebrated Physician, Doctor Simon Nicholson, 
Physician to the Marquis of Dalhousie, Governor-General of India 1848-1856. 
lt is said that the diagonal avenue leading across the maidan passing the 
statue of Lord Mayo, was made to enable the doctor to have quick and direct 
access from his house to the residence of the Governor-General. Old resi- 
dents in this city may also remember that the Chowringhee end of the 
balustrade of this avenue used at one time to be ornamented with the figure 
of “Mercury”, which has since been removed to the grounds at Belvedere. 
The reason for the removal, was due to the necessity of widening the avenue 
at this end, to meet the demands of the increase in traffic. 

The present handsome club premises were erected during 1904-05 by 
Messrs. Mackintosh Burn & Co., over the site of a house, which in the early 
days was occupied by John Palmer, ‘‘Prince of British merchants” and a 
Friend of the Poor. This‘ house described as a pavilion kind of a one 
storeyed structure, crescent shape, supported by pillars, with a verandah 
encircling the whole of the outer portion facing Chowringhee, was also the 
home of "St. Paul’s’’ school subsequent to its transfer to Darjeeling. At a 
later period this building seems to have been remodelled and been in the 
occupation of the Commissioner of Police prior to his removal to Kyd Street 
about 1903, 


WILLIAM S. BIRNEY. 


History of the Patna College 


CHAPTER 3., 
A PERIOD OF SLOW EXPANSION, 1881—1902 


; 1. BUILDING AND ACCOMMODATION. 


During 1881-82 large extensions to the college building were carried out. 
The portico room (2% 8’ x 26) was built in 1882. A new science laboratory 
(the present B.A. Lecture Theatre) erected in 1881, was shared by Chemistry 
and Physics and it was connected with the main building by a long covered 
arcade, the western corridor, which came to be known as the Ewbank shed. 
` New rooms for survey and gymnastic classes ‘were also sanctioned, and it was 
hoped that the completion of all extensions would provide the college with 
“every material requisite for efficient instruction’’(I). The extensions continued 
in the next year, and by 1884 the college building was stated to be in “good 
order’’(2). Notwithstanding these extensions, the college could not provide 
sufficient accommodation and in 1684-5, the Principal, Mr. Ewbank, remarked 
that ‘“‘the present building is too small for the wants of the college and the 
collegiate school, owing to the variety of subjects recognised by the University 
and the necessity of dividing the school classes into sections” (3). By 1890 need 
of accommodation became pressing, as much of its available space was taken 
up by the ‘excellent’ survey school, which urgently needed a separate 
building(4). 

By 1897 the laboratory badly required a grant for the purchase of scientific 
apparatua(5). In 1899 Government sanctioned Rs. 980/- for effecting necessary 
improvements and alterations in the Laboratory. By 1900 considerable progress 
was made, according to prearranged plans and estimates. Three additional 
rooms were formed by closing in corners of the verandah,—one fitted up as a 
library and balance room for the science Professors, another provided with 
shelves for storing chemicals and scientific apparatus (purchased @ £236-13-5) 
while the third remained to be fitted up. A proposal was made by Professor 
Ramsay of the University College, London, who visited Patna in 1901, for 
teaching Physics and Chemistry in combined laboratories for the Patna College, 








{1) Report 1881-2, 27; Educational Buildings in India, 25. PCM. Jan., 1927, p. 322. 
(2)Report 1882-3, 22; 1883-84, 33. 

(3) Report, 1884-85, 25. 

(4) Report 1889-90, 32; 1892-93, 31. 

(5) Ist. Q.R. in Bengal, 1892-97, p. 45. 
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the Temple Medical School and the Bihar School of Engineering. This pro- 
posal, however, could not be carried out ultimately (6). 


2. STAFF. 


For the greater part of the period covered in this chapter the principalship 
of the college was held by A. Ewbank (1880-97), except for 2 short periods, 
May to November (7 months) in 1883, and May to September (5 months) in 
1887, when M. Mowat and R. Parry, Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, officiated for him respectively. Principal Ewbank retired in April, 
1897 after holding charge of the college for over 16 years. He was succeeded 
by A. C. Edwards, M.A., as permanent Principal, who held charge of the 
college from April to December, 1897, and again from April 1897 to February 
1899, when he was deputed to the Presidency College as its officiating 
Principal C. R. Wilson, M.A., who officiated as Principal of Patna College 
during the absence of Edwards on special leave in December 1897 to April 
1898, again officiated from February 1899 till he was confirmed with effect 
from 4h January, 1900, vice Edwards, confirmed as Principal, Presidency 
College from the same date (vide F. J. Rowe retired). Wilson continued as 
Principal till 1902, when he was succeeded by A. Macdonnell, M.A. (7). 


The period taken as a whole, witnessed frequent changes in staff, due to 
transfer, deaths or retirement. It must be admitted that frequent transfers 
caused considerable difficulties in making proper arrangements for lectures 
and retarded the progress of the college. 


In 1899-1900 Mr. Wilson, the Principal, contended that the staff of the 
Patna College ought to be equal in strength to that of the Dacca College, as 
there was no other Government College in the whole of Bihar. He pleaded 
that there ought to be another European Professor to teach the A course 
subjects and another Professor of Mathematics to enable the authorities to start 
an M.A. Mathematics class. An Additional European Professor was subse- 
quently posted to the Patna College. 


In 1900-01, the D.P.I.’s report was drawn up on entirely new lines, in 
accordance with instructions from the Government of India, conveyed i 
Home Department, No. 2741, dated the 26th March, 1901. But it did not give 
details as before. 





(6)Progress of Education in Bengal 1902-7, p. 18. In Dec. 1926, Dr. K. S. Caldwell 
observed: ‘Science had to content itself with this building for about 30 years though 
betore the end of the time it was clear that the accomodation was inadequate and the 
usual process of enclosing verandahs to make more room had already commenced . 
this accomodation, scanty as it was, was in the beginning sufficient for teaching of 
science at a time when only the Professors- and Lecturers did any Practical Work and 
the students were considered to have studied science when they read up textbooks and 
watched the experiments made in Lectures.” 

(7)D.P.L's reports 1883-84, 33; 1887-88, 36; 1897-98, 36; 1898-99, p. 41; 1899- 
1900, 46, 42; Ist Q.R. in Bengal, 1892-97, p. 45. 
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The academical qualifications of the Professors in Patna College were as 
follows (8) :— 
(a) 1894-95: 4 M.A.'s, 2 B.A.’s (one being a B.L., and the other a 
B.A., B.Sc.), 1 not specified and | Entrance. Total 8. 
(b) 1895-96: 2 M.A.’s, 4 B.A.’s (one being a B.A., B.Sc., another 
B.A., B.L.), rest same. Total 8. 


(c) 1896-97: 5 M:A.’s (one a Bar-at-Law, one B.Sc., one B.L.}, 3 B.A.’s 
(one B.Sc., one B.L.), | not specified, | F.A., 1 Entrance. 
Total 11. (Ravenshaw 9). 


(d) 1897-98: 5 M.A.’s, | B.A. and | Entrance and | Sanskrit Title 


-examination. Total 8. 


(e) 1898-99: 4 M.A.’'s (one also B.Sc., and one B.L.), 3 B.A.’s (1 B.Sc., 
one D.Sc., and one B.L.), | Entrance, and | Sanskrit Title 
Examination. Total 9. 


(A 1899-1900: 4 M.A.'s (one B.Sc.), | B.A. (B.Sc.), | Entrance and 
1 Sanskrit Title Examination. Total 7. 


_ According to the recommendations of the Public Service Commission, a 
reorganisation of the Education Department was effected by a resolution of 
the Government of India, dated 23rd July, 1896. Its general result was to 
abolish for the future what was termed the graded service and to bring the 
posts in the Education Department into line with the general system on which 
the other public services in India were based (e.g. Judicial and Executive). Two 
divisions were made viz., (I) the Superior Service, subdivided into (a) Indian 
Educational Service (27 officers) including all posts to be filled by persons 
appointed in England and (b) Indian Provincial Service (104 officers), including 
all posts to be filled by recruitment in India. (H) The Subordinate Service. 
Regarding officers recruited in England, the Government of India were dis- 
posed to think that a maximum pay of Rs. 1,200 a month was sufficient for the 
Principal of a college and Rs. 800 a month for a Professorship or Inspectorship 
under the arrangement of temporary contracts. The scale of pay of I.E.S. 
officers was fixed at that proposed by Viscount Cross, the Secretary of State— 
_ (a) During the probationary period of 5 years, Rs. 500-50-700 a month, (b) in 
the 2nd period Rs. 700-50-1,000, the maximum being attained at the end of 
ten years from first appointment. A special allowance of Rs. 100 a month was 
to be granted after 15 years’ service to officers whose total salary did not exceed 
Rs. 1,000- but who were considered by Local Government to merit this in- 
crease of pay. There were allowances open to two senior professors at the - 
Presidency College and to Principals of colleges, not to be treated as staff 
allowances, but as those given to senior or most deserving man. (c) Provincial 


Education Service consist of 8 classes,—Rs. 150, 200, 250, 300 to 700 a month. 
The Subordinate Education Service also consisted of 8 classes (from 50/- 





(8) For comparative statements see Report 1894-5, p. 32, as directed in para 27 of 
the Government Resolution on the Annual Report for 1893-94; Report 1895-96, 34, 
Report 1897-98, 34; Report 1898-99, 38; Report 1899-1900, 41. 
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to 250/-). The pay of members of Subordinate Education Service varied in 
different Provinces, highest in Bengal, where it rose to a maximum of 
Rs. 500/ (9+ The Education Commission, 1882, recommended that Indian 
graduates, especially those who graduated in English Universities, be more 
largely employed as Professors in Colleges than before (10). -It was decided 
that with the exception of Presidency, Dacca and Patna Colleges, all the Arts 
Colleges would be manned. as far as possible by .officers of Provincial 
Service (11). 


3. STUDENTS. 


During the two decades under review, the number of students on the rolls 
of the Colleges increased, from 162 on 3lst March, 1881, to 205 in 31st March, 
1900, but the rate of increase was undoubtedly slow, and there were numerous 
and constant fluctuations in the figures. The rapid and almost phenomenal 
rate of expansion in numbers from 1885-89, (174 in 1885 to 314 in 1889 31st 
March) was due to the high percentage of success at the Entrance Examinations 
of April 1887 and 1888 (69%, 46% as compared to 29% in 1886). The falling | 
off in number in 1890 (231) was caused by the low percentage of success at 
. the Entrance examination of 1889 (24%); ‘The raw material was not 
sufficient to repair the waste caused by candidates leaving the colleges after 
taking their degree or otherwise. Besides this general cause (operative in 
all colleges), there was a special factor which was responsible for “‘the 
largest reduction” in the numerical strength of the. Patna College among 
Government colleges—the opening in 1889 of the Bihar National College, 
affiliated to the F.A. standard. Again, the fall in numbers from 235 in 1899 
to 205 in 1900, which was ‘not accompanied by any corresponding increase 
in the figures’’ for B. N. College (then a first grade institution), was due to 
the possible diversion of students ‘of Tirhut from Patna College, to the 
newly established Bhumihar Brahman College (65) at Muzaffarpur, which 
removed ‘‘a distinct want” of that district. 


The analysis of the figures of this period, according to race, shows that 
the tendency noted in the previous period, the increase in the proportion 
of Biharis to Bengalis and also in the number of Muhammadans continued 
during this period, proving that ‘‘the college was appreciated by those for 
whom it was chiefly intended’. In 1882-85 the average proportion of Bengali 
students was one-half. By 1888 it became less than one-third, a proportion 
regarded by the D. P. I. as "very different from that of a few years back”. 
The establishment of the B. N. College is said to have slightly increased 





(9)3rd Q.R. 1892-97 by J. S. Cotton, pp. 53-58. See also 4th Q.R. 1897-1902, 
pp. 16-18. Papers relating to Reorganisation of Educational Service in India 1891-97; 
Selections from Records of Government of India, Home Dept., No. CCCLVIII (1898), 
p. 183; Ist Q.R. in Bengal 1892-97, p. 12. 

(10)Report of Ind. Ed. Com., 1882, pp. 152, 591. 

(11)Government. Resolution, 3796 of 20th December 1897 in Ist Q.R. Bengal, 
1892-97) Secretary M. Finucane. 
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(1890) the proportion of the Bengalis (62/169) by drawing away “a large 
number of Bihari students from the Patna College”. But in 1891 the propor- 
tion again fell to less.than 1/3. By 1892 the percentage of Bihari Hindus 
rose from 71°5 to 78°5. By 1896-7, however the percentage of Bengalis 
rose from 19°] to 27°46 and to 2972. 

Similarly the number of Muhammadans increased during this period - 
steadily in 1882-85 (22, 25, 30, 30) and in 1888 it was 60 though in 1896 the 
number fell to 52(12). The rise in the proportion of the Muhammadans 
(1890-91) was regarded as a “part of a large change shown by the Muham- 
madans over the whole of India”. 

The Patna College was undoubtedly developing as the premier educa- 
tional institution in Bihar, but it had not yet attained the same position as 
that of some of the other important Arts Colleges of Bengal. The Patna 
College had 216 students on 3lst- March 1898, and the Calcutta Presidency 
College 561. We read in the Report of 1897-98 “Calcutta attracts by far 
the largest number of -pupils not only because it offers exceptional educa- 
tional facilities in some of its institutions but also because some of them have 
graduate scholarships and other special prizes and scholarships attached to 
them which induce promising students to flock to the metropolis” (13). 

It was usual to calculate the numerical strength of the college on 3ist 
March of a year. But the figures on 31st December gave a better indication 
of it: (i According to University 1egulations, unsuccessful F.A. or B.A. 
students had to read in a college for 6 more months before taking the next 
examination. This test being fulfilled between January and March, most of 
the students usually withdrew their names to avoid payment of fees. The 
resultant reduction in the number of students in March was practically 
confined to government colleges, owing to greater strictness in ensuring that 
no students’ name should remain on the rolls after he had ceased to attend 
or pay his fees (14). Thus the classes were at their ‘“‘fullest point” in 
December (e.g. 326—December 1887 ; 330—December 1889 ; 306—December 
1890 ; 320—December 1891) (really attached”’ in March 189, 314, 213, 228 
respectively). Moreover, in conformity with the dates at which the Univer- 
sity Examinations were then held, the session for Ist and 3rd year students 
closed on the Ist March, when they were promoted to the 2nd and 4th year 
classes ; while for these latter classes the session was prolonged until June. 


4. UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 


The University results of the college were as bad or as good as in the 
previous period and compared unfavourably with those of the other colleges 








(12)In 1896-97, the percentage of Muhammadana fell from 26.94 to 17.5. Ist QR. 
in Bengal, 1892-97, p. 45. 

(13)Report 1897-98, 26-27, 36. 

(14)On 31st March 1885, the number of students waa only 174; besides the with- 
drawal of many to avoid payment of fees, other causes working were that due to intro- 
duction of new course and holding of supplementary examinations no failed students 
joined the college. (Report 1884-5, 25). 
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in Bengal. Out of 1485 students appearing in F.A. examination during 1882 
to 1900 (as far as figures are available) only 528 passed or 35°5%, with only 
33 in Ist Division, 109 in 2nd Division and 386 in 3rd Division. The low 
percentage of pass in F.A. examination in 188889, general in almost all 
colleges that year (best result in Presidency College, 45%) was due to the 
fact that “the candidates who appeared at this examination were those who 
had matriculated in the ‘Jubilee’ year when 69% passed the Entrance 
examination’. The result in 1889-90 was slightly better. Again the large 
failure in 1894 was attributed to failure in History though ‘not usually a 
‘plucking’ subject”, it proved fatal to more than half the candidates. 
Speaking of the ill sticcess of Patna College in 1895, the D. P. I. observed 
that with the exception of Patna and Rajshahi, all the Government Colleges 
passed more than half their candidates, the Dacca, Krishnagar and Chittagong 
Colleges standing highest with 63, 70 and 73 per cent respectively. In F.A. 
of March 1900, “the Patna College fared worst among the Government 
Colleges having passed only 26 per cent”. 


For reasons of policy, i.e., encouraging education in Bihar by attracting 
students, Government granted 6 out of 52 senior scholarships (Rs. 25/- and 
Rs. 20/-) to Bihar, which were usually monopolised by Patna College every 
year, irrespective of merit. It occupied the 2nd place after Presidency 
College as regards attracting scholarshipholders reading for B.A. (15). Thus, 
during 1888-91 and 1892-93 Patna College got 6 scholarships of Rs. 20/-. 
But this monopoly was broken, as the B. N. College and T. N. J. College (16) 
began to show better results: and became keen competitors as many as 
seven scholarships were given to Bihar on the result of F.A. examination 
of March, 1898. Naturally the “‘ill-success’’ in Patna was ‘‘deplored’’, as 
it tended ‘to depress and discourage higher education in those less advanced 
parts of the Province” in which the Government had “‘every desire and’ 
motive to put it forward”. i 


In B.A. the results on the whole were more satisfactory. Of the 2 students 
passing A course in Ist Division out of 39 obtaining Honours, in B.A. 
examination of 1892, one came from the Patna College, and the other was 
a private student, and “‘the sole occupant of the first division in Persian 
was a student from Patna College" (17). In the B.A. examination of 
February 1894 the percentage of passes was 30, 28 in A, 33 in B, and the 
honours (more than half) were regarded satisfactory, while the results of 
the Patna College (and Dacca College) in 1896 were considered ‘‘only 
tolerable”. 


(15)Report 1891-92, p. 25. 

(16)On result of 1892—Patna College—5 (1 of 25/-, 4 of 20/-); 1894—Patna 
College—3 (of 20/-); T.N.J. 1 (20/-); B.N.C. 2 (20/-); 1895—4 (of 20/-); T.N.J. 
2 (20/-); 1896—Patna College—I (of 20/-); T.N.J. 2, B.N.C. 3; 1897—Patna College 
3 (of 20/-), I.N.J. 2, B.N.C. 1; 1898—Patna College—4 (1 of 25/-, 3 of 20/-), TNJ. 
2, B.N.C. 1; 1899—Pama College 2 (of 20/-); 1900—Patna College—3 (1 of 25/- and 
2 of 20/-). 

(17)Report, 1891-2, pp. 26-27. 
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In 1890, Shaikh Muhammad Abdul Majid of Patna College (18) got one 
graduate scholarships of Rs. 25/- 4 month payable from the Mohsin Fund (19). 
In 1891, 2 graduates scholarships of Rs. 25/- each a month, payable from the 
Mohsin Fund, were awarded to Jamil Akhtar and Sheikh Muhammad Abdul 
Hakim of the Patna College, to enable them to read for the M.A. (20). In 
1893, out of the 2 scholarships, Sheikh Khalil Ahmad of Patna College secured 
one (21). Next year one was awarded to Abdul Majid of Patna College and 
the other to Muhammad Amir of T. N. J. College, Bhagalpur (22). 


In 1882-83, 2 students appeared in M.A. in Botany and both passed (23). 
In November 1887, the single candidate (in Mathematics) failed owing to ill- 
health (24). Next year one candidate appeared but failed (25). 


None appeared in November 1888, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, 
1897, 1899, 1900 (26). ‘ 


e 


i 


1 a 
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5. COURSE OF STUDY. 


In 1882 the courses of studies were changed in B.A. and M.A. The 
new regulations also divided the Aits course into 2 branches, literary and 
scientific, in either of which the degree of B.A. could be taken. But the 
course was reduced. The A (Literary Course) included (i) English, (i) Mental 
and Moral Science, (iii) one of the ff. subjects: (1) A Classical Language, 
(b) History, (c) Mathematics. The B (or Scientific Course) included (i) English, 
(ii) Mathematics, (iii) one of the ff. subjects: (a) Physics, (c) Physiology with 
either Botany or Zoology, (d) Geology, with either Minerology or Physical 
Geography. At the same time an honours course was instituted, including 
__ all the contents of pass course but a candidate who failed to obtain honours 
might still get his degree in pass course. 


For M.A. the old division of subjects was retained (i) Languages, 
(if) History, (ii) Mental and Moral Philosophy, (iv) Mathematics, (v) Natural 
Science: Proficiency in any one was required. The course was extended 


from | year to 18 months. 


The dates of Entrance, F.A. and B.A. examinations were postponed 
from December and January to April, and that of M.A. examination to 
November (27). 


(18)Report, 1889-90, p. 31. 

(19)Report, 1889-90, p. 31. 

(20)Report, 1890-91, p. 25. 

(21) Report, 1892-93, pp. 29-30. 

(22) Report, 1893-94, pp. 35-36. 

(23)Report, 1882-83, p. 22. 

(24)Report, 1887-88, p. 36. 

(25)Report, 1898-90, p. 31. 

(26) Report, 1888-89, p. 20; Ist Q.R. Bengal, p. 42. 

(27) Croft. Review of Education in India 1886, p. 146, 28-29. See also Report of 
Ind. Education Commission, 1882 under Hunter, pp. 270 f for details. 
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The B or Science Course was at first ‘viewed with little favour by the 
Patna students” because it was comparatively stiffer. In 1887-88 only 5 out 
of 38 candidates chose the B course for the B.A. degree ; and of the 4th 
year class in 1887-88 only 4 out of 45-took up Science (28). However, the 
results of the B.A. examination of 1888 reversed the experience of former 
years as‘to the relative difficulty of the two examinations and so the number 
of scholars choosing the Science course increased (29). In 1888-89, the D. P. I. 
observed from an examination of results that the “Science Course is chosen 
by the best candidates” (30), and ‘‘the smaller the number of candidates the 
better the quality, and therefore the higher the percentage of those likely to 
pass” (31). 

The comparatively better result in Science Course than in Arts in 1889-90 
encouraged a large number in the new third year class to choose the Scientific 
Course, and Principal Ewbank observed that there was “‘as much improve- 
ment in the quality as in the quantity’’ (32). 

An M.A. class in English was opened from. September 1899, which was 
joined by 3 students (33). 

In 1900-01, the Calcutta University adopted among other resolutions those 
relating to the new institution of 2 examinations and two degrees—B.Sc. and 
D.Sc. The main distinction between the present B.A. examination in the 
“B” Course, and the B.Sc. examination, to be held for the first time in 1902, 
was, that while the former examination required only a theoretical knowledge 
of the science subjects, the latter required a practical knowledge in all science 
papers (even from pass students). Moreover, while B.A. candidates in the 
“B” Course were required to take up English literature, B.Sc. examinees 
would be exempted from its study and would only be required to write short 
essays (a) on some portion of a subject in Physical Science or Chemistry and 
(b) on one of the optional subjects taken by the candidate (34). 


6. METHOD OF EXAMINATION. 


During 1882-83, the first and third year classes were, as before, examined 
by the officers of the College, and the results were fairly satisfactory (35). 

During 1895-6, the Principal, Mr. A. Ewbank referred “‘to the general 
unpreparedness of the average first year student for the studies of his college 
career, which he ascribes to the great multiplication of Private schools and 
to the general want of discipline in such institutions” (36). 


(28) Report, 1887-88, p. 36. 

(29)Report 1888-89, pp. 18-19. 

(30)ibid, 19. 

(31) Ibid, 19. 

(32) Report, 1899-90, p. 32. 

(33) Report, 1899-1900, p. 47. In 1894-95 the M.A. Course was split up into pure 
and mixed. Ist Q.R. in Bengal, 1892-97, p. 28. 

{34)Report, 1900-01, p. 9. 

(35)Report, 1882-83, p. 22. 

(36) Report, 1895-96, p. 36, 
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In 1899-1900, annual and test examinations were introduced in all the 
classes of the college (37) and in 1903 Mr. Macdonnell instituted the system 
of monthly examinations (38). 


7. FINANCE, ENDOWMENTS, SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES. 


During 1887-82, the fee receipts were Rs. (11,018 against Rs. 10,472 of 
the previous year, and the total expenditure Rs. 49,513 against Rs. 46,678 (39). 
Next year, the income from fees was Rs. 11,444, against Rs. 11,018 of the 
last year, and the total expenditure Rs. 47,849, against Rs. 49,573 (40). In 
1883-84, the income from fees was Rs. 12,532, against Rs. 11,444 -of the 
previous year, and the expenditure was Rs. 46,633, against 47,849 (41). During 
1884-85, the fees and fines aggregated to Rs. 12,002, against Rs. 12,532 of 
the previous year. The total expenditure was Rs. 50,841 against Rs. 46,639 (42). 
The Mohsin Fund expenditure was Rs. 620 (43). 


During 1887-88, owing to the increase in the number of students, the fee- 
receipts for the year increased from Rs. 15,025 to Rs. 22,412, and owing 
further to the absence of the Principal on furlough, the average annual cost 
of each student to Government fell to Rs. 72, the lowest rate ever reached in 
a first grade college (44). The amount of Mohsin grant to the college for the 
part payment of fees of Muhammadan students was considerably increased (45). 

During 1889-90, the Patna College cost the government more by Rs. 9,000, 
owing to the appointment of officers in higher grades in that year, while 
there was a decrease of Rs. 2,640 in fee-receipts (46). 

In 1891-92 the expenditure from Provincial revenues on the Patna College 
was practically stationary, while fee-receipts increased. The Principal remarked 
that additional temporary expenses were thrown on the college owing to 
the temporary attachment of Mr. Hill to it (47). 

During 1892-93, the expenditure from Provincial revnues fell from 
Rs. 34,827 to Rs. 30,492 (48). 





(37)Report, 1899-1900. 

(38) Progress of Education in Bengal, 1902-07, p. 21. 

(39)Report, 1881-2, p. 27. 

(40) Report, 1882-83, p. 22. 

(41) Report, 1883-84, p. 33. 

(42) Report, 1884-85, p. 25. 

(43) Ibid. 

(44) Report, 1887-88, p. 36. 

(45) Ibid, p. 37. 

(46) Report, 1889-90, p. 26. e fee receipts show a general increase, except in 
Patna College (and also Presidency). In both cases the average number of students 
paying fees throughout the year fell off, though there was an increase in the number 
of the rolls at its close. 

(47) Report, 1891-92, p. 22. 

(48) Report, 1892-93, p. 27. 
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During 1893-94, there was an increase in the cost of Provincial revenues 
by about Rs. 5,000, while the fee-receipts were slightly less. Among the 
general causes of increase in the government expenditure is to be reckoned 
exchange compensation allowances, particularly as there were more European 
professors (49). The cost of each pupil increased by Rs. 26 (50). 

During 1894-95, the decline in’ the number of students and in the fee- 
receipts threw a proportionately larger share on the Provincial revenues (51). 


During 1896-97 the fee-receipts increased in all the government colleges 
except Presidency, Patna and Sanskrit College due to slight reductions in the 
average monthly roll number in the first two institutions (52). 


During 1897-98 there was a general decline in expenditure from provincial 
revenues in Government Colleges—in Patna College, a decline of Rs. 4,833 (53) 
(Rs. 47,383 in 1896-97 and Rs. 42,550 in 1897-98). The cost of educating each 
pupil was Rs. 164 in 1897-98 against 220 of the previous year, the cost to 
Government being Rs. 87 against Rs. 144 in 1896-97 (54). 


In 1898-99, the fee collections amounted to Rs. 22,020, against Rs. 19,974. 
The total expenditure decreased from Rs. 42,550 to Rs. 35,884. The average 
cost of educating each student was also reduced from Rs. 164 to Rs. 126, and 
the cost to Government from Rs, 87 to Rs. 49 (55). The decreased expendi- 
ture, which was a general feature in all Government colleges, was due chiefly 
to ‘‘the appointment in them of native professors and lecturers on lower salaries 
than of the officers formerly occupying their posts, and partly to the accession 
of pupils” (56). The following year there was a further decrease in the expen- 
diture from Provincial revenues on Patna College (57). 


The Patna College was well provided with endowments for the benefit of 
scholars, and these were added to (in 1889-90) by Qazi Syed Reza Hussain, 
who also maintained several poor students at his own cost (58). A few years 
later Qazi Syed Reza Hussain formed a new scholarship in connexion with 
the college, to commemorate the visit ofthe late Prince Albert Victor to this 
country (59). 


During 1891-92, a few medals were promised by some generous and 
public-spirited persons, to be awarded on the results of the examination of 
1892. The names of the donors were Qazi Syed Reza Hussain, Zamindar of 
Patna City (one gold and one silver medals) ; Babu Purnendra Chandra Singhee, 
pleader, Judges’ Court, Patna ; Babu Raghunandan Prasad, Zamindar of 


(49) Report, 1893-94, p. 30. 

(50) Ibid. 

(51)Report, 1894-95, p. 26. 

(52) Ist Q.R. in Bengal, 1892-97, p. 39. 
(53) Report, 1897-98, p. 28; checked by 36. 
(54) Ibid, p. 36. 

(55) Report, 1898-99, p. 41. 
(56)Report, 1898-99, p. 32. 

(57) Report, 1899-1900, p. 35. 

(58) Report, 1889-90, p. 32. 
(59)Report, 1893-94, p. 38. 
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Patna City ; Babu Kristo Chandra Ghosh, Zamindar, Bankipore ; Babu Ambika 
Charan Ghosh, Treasurer, Patna branch of Bank of Bengal. 


8. E 


During 1882-84 the Library was.‘‘in good order’’ (60) During the following 
year a sum of Rs. 432 was spent on books, though nothing was spent on 
Library contingencies (61). 

During 1891-92, Rs. 375 were spent on the purchase of books (62). In 
1896-97, the library was arranged by Messrs. James ‘and Mallik (63). In 
1898-99, a librarian was appointed, and the preparation of a printed catalogue 


of books was completed during the following year. In 1899-1900, the grant 
to the college library was Rs. 300, 55 new volumes being added that year (64). 


9. MORAL AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
(a) DISCIPLINE. 


The Indian Education Commission observed: “The -subject of moral 
training in colleges is replete with difficulties—difficulties, however, that are 
mainly practical. For there is no difference of opinion as to the moral training 
being as necessary as intellectual or physical training, and a system in which 
moral training was wholly neglected would be unworthy of the name of 
education. .... The degree in which different colleges have exerted a moral 
influence....... is probably as various as the degree of success that has 
attended the intellectual training given in them, and has doubtless been 
different in all colleges at different times, depending as it does so largely on 
the character and personal influence of the Principal and Professors. . . . (65). 


It would be interesting to know the view point of the Principal of the then 
Patna College on the subject of discipline and moral training in schools and 
colleges in India from the following observations :— 

“As to Behar, the Principal of the Patna College believes that, if govern- 
ment is reasonably frm in maintaining discipline the ordinary native parent 
will be thankful to it for taking his responsibility on its own shoulders. ... 

“The Principal of the Patna College does not believe that a difference of 
creed between the master and the pupil will impair the efficacy of the teaching. 
“No doubt, where the two have a common creed, it is easier to quote sanctions 
for any course of conduct enjoined. But as all great religions preach funda- 





(60)Report, 1882-83, p. 22; 1883-4, p. 33. 

(61) Report, 1884-85, p. 25. 

(62) Report, 1891-92, p. 30. 

(63) Ist. Q.R. in Bengal, 1896-97, p. 45. 

(64) Report, 1898-99, p. 41; Report, 1899-100, p. 46. 
(65)Report, 294. i 
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mentally the same morality, there is already sufficient sympathy between the 
intelligent student and his gifted teacher to make the conduct enjoined by the 
one being its own immediate sanction to the other. 


"Among those who are engaged in education in India, there is in fact 
a practical consensus of opinion in form of the indirect teaching of morality. .. . 
The Principal of the Patna College observes ‘“The only way in which, as it 
seems to me, moral teaching can be given is in what I call the indirect or 
incidental way’’. 


The influence of a good teacher can hardly be overrated. 


"The carefully trained teacher, who knows the routine part of his business, 
and who exercises proper discipline in connection with the secular work in 
school, is, whether he intends it or not, a moral instructor of a high order” 


(Principal of Gen. Ass. Institution) (66). 


(b) HosTELs. 


As already mentioned before, the hostel, which was being run in a state 
of deficit, did not pay its way in 188]-2. When it was temporarily closed (67), 
during 1882-83, the Head Maulavi of the College opened on a small scale a 
Muhammadan hostel with 8 boarders (68). But the following year the number 
fell to only 6 (69). Thus the first two attempts to run a hostel proved abortive. 
The importance of hostels in connection with schools and colleges was however 
kept in view, and in 1888-89, the Patna District Board provided a sum of 
Rs. 20,000 for a hostel for the college, but the legality of the grant was 
questioned (70). 

During 1900 and 1901 a body of rules were adopted by Government to 
regulate the conditions as to the residence of students. 


"Students, compelled to leave their homes for the sake of a collegiate 
education, had been accustomed to live in a few cases, with relations more 
or less remote, but in the majority of instances, in Hostels of chummeries, 
which might be occasionally attached to Colleges, government or private, but 
which more frequently were not. In the latter class of hostels, or, as they 
are sometimes called, “‘messes’’, students were subject to no sort of control, 
and were free to live very much as they liked. This was far from being 
desirable. A young man brought up at a quiet mofussil station in the bosom 
of his family, passes his Entrance Examination at the age, say, of 16, and is 
sent by an anxious parent to Calcutta, or to some mofussil town to read there 


(66) Discipline and Moral Training in Schools and Colleges in India. (Selection from 
Records, I, Govt. Home Dept., No. CCLXV, 1890); from Sir Alfred Croft, D.P.L, 
Bengal, to Secretary to Govt. of Bengal, Home Dept., 28th Oct., 1888, pp. 145, 149, 
150, 151, 153. 

(67)Report, 1881-82, p. 27 

(68) Report, 1882-83, p. 22. 

(69)Report, 1883-84, p. 33. 

(70) Report, 1888-89, p 5. 
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in a College. He lives at a hostel or mess, along with a number of other 
students and grown up people, whose habits and conduct may be far from 
exemplary. He is subject there to no manner of restraint. He goes out, and 
he comes in, whenever he pleases. He is subject to no supervision, respon- 
sible to nobody for his doings. The Professors of his college watch his 
conduct only within the precincts of the College, and his guardians are too 
far away to exercise any effectual control over his actions. It is needless to 
‘point out that the consequences of such a premature withdrawal of restraint 
at the impressionable period of life at which a student usually enters on his 
freshman stage, may often prove disastrous. 


With a view to put a stop to this state of things, a body of rules were 
adopted during the year under review, under which students of practically 
all Arts Colleges, all high schools, and all middle schools in the province will 
be required, when not living with their parents or other duly recognised 
guardians, to live only at such hostels or messes as have been licensed or 
approved in writing, as a proper place for the residence of students, by 
some Principal of a college, or Headmaster of a high or middle school. At 
such hostels or messes, students will be considered to be under the direct 
control and supervision of the heads of their institutions, not only during 
College or school hours, but also at other times during college or school 
terms. The licensing authority will be responsible for the hostel or mess 
approved by him, and for the students living in it. He must inspect, or 
depute other officers to inspect, the mess frequently, attention being directed 
at such inspections to all conditions in relation to the morality of the students, 
their discipline, and the sanitary arrangements of the hostel. These messes 
will also be open to inspection by Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors of 
Schools and by other officers specially deputed for the purpose by the Educa- 
tion Department. Gentlemen of influence living in the neighbourhood of such 
messes or hostels may also be appointed to act as visiting members for such 


places under the authority of the D. P. I 


It has aleo been arranged that in the cases of hostels in which there are 
no paid superintendents, the licensing officer will appoint a teacher or a 
senior student of the college to work as Honorary Superintendent. Such 
Superintendent will be responsible for the maintenance of good order in the 
hostel. He will assist the licensing authority in all ‘matters connected with 
the morality and the discipline of the boarders, and report any case of 
serious breach of discipline to the proper authorities. 

The Superintendent will keep a conduct register. An attendance register 
will also be kept and the rolls called twice a day at stated hours. Ordinarily 


the members of students’ messes must be bona fide students of a college or 
school. 


These rules which were approved by the Government of Bengal in 
September 1900, will, it is hoped, remove a crying evil” (71). 





(71) Report, D.P., 1900-01, pp. 10-11; see 4th Q.R. 1897-1902, by Nathan, p. 421. 
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In the beginning of the 20th Century, the hostel arrangements that were 
made in cities and towns for the convenience of college students from the 
mofussil, who had no recognised guardians to look after them in those 
places, were reported to have worked satisfactorily (72). 


(c) PHysicaL TRAINING, 


One of the greatest achievements of the college during the period under 
review was the growth and development of physical education, which had 
been in a languishing state in the previous period. It is true that gymnastics 
continued to be everywhere unattractive to students and less popular than 
games like football or cricket but Government earnestly endeavoured to 
popularise it. By 1892 most of the Government colleges in Bengal came to 
be provided with gymnastic apparatus. About the same time branch associa- 
tions of the ‘‘society for the higher training of youngmen”’ were started at 
Patna (and Bhagalpur) College, one of the objects being the physical training 
of the youths. Similarly most of the government schools in Bihar were 
provided with gymnasia and itinerant instructors were appointed who trained 
pupils in schools of one or two taluks for a maximum period of !0 days at 
a time at one place (73). But something more was done for the Patna 
collegiate school by the appointment of Mr. Pinto as gymnastic master during 
1894-5 which proved advantageous to the college as well (74). 


The taste for Athletic exercises and sports steadily grew, and Patna 
College fully kept itself abreast of the general athletic development, charac- 
terising the period. Cricket and football were ‘“‘diligently pursued’ by a 
considerable number of students, inter-collegiate matches being arranged 
frequently (75). Mr. James was “the prime mover” in frequently arranging 
matches in cricket and football with outside teams (76). Tennis was also 
practised during this period (77): Thus the remark of Sir Alfred Croft that 
“a remarkable change has come over the community in their appreciation 
of athletic sports may well deservedly be applied to Patna College (78). 


10. CONNECTED INSTITUTIONS. 
(a) Law. 


- 


In those days there were two systems of law instruction prevailing in 
different provinces. In Madras, Bombay and the Punjab there was the 
‘centralised’ type, in which law teaching was concentrated in a central insti- 


(72)Ibid, 1902-03, p. II. 

(73)Nash, Q.R.L, 1887-92, pp. 351, 352; Report, 1892-93, p. 32; Nathan, 4th 
Q.R.I., 1897-1902, p. 423. 

(74)Report, 1894-5, p. 34., 

(75)Nash, op. cit., Report, 1892-3, p. 31; Report, 1894-5, p. 34. 

(76)Report, 1895-6, p. 36. 

(77)Report, 1894-5, p. 34. 

(78)Croft. 3rd Q.R.I. 1892-7; p. 379. 
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tution under Government or University management. In Bengal and U. P. 
there was the local system; no central institution was concerned with 
exclusive teaching in law. Law classes were attached to local arts colleges, 
and were really law departments of Arts colleges, affiliation being granted 
by the Calcutta University. The law class of a college was ‘‘often regarded 
as a valuable adjunct to an arts college’’. Students were prepared to pay 
a comparatively high rate of fees for the privilege of keeping their terms. 
The fee income, in excess of the cost of instruction, helped to maintain the 
arts department. Such classes were treated as separate institutions under the 
head of collegiate education (79). These law classes were self-supporting, 
involving no charge on Provincial revenues, “the Law Professors being paid 
out of the fees realised from students subject to a maximum limit of salary” (80). 
In the Patna College the fees exceeded the limit and returned, during 1887-92, 
a profit of Rs. 2,537 to Government (81). 


But though financially profitable, the system was not academically sound. 
As Nash remarked (1887-92): "The students rely solely upon their own 
unaided efforts to pass the University examination and attend lectures merely 
for the purpose of obtaining the certificate of attendance which is required 
by the University. If this certificate was not required every student would at 
once leave the colleges” (82). 


(b) BIHAR SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 


The Patna Survey School, one of three ‘such schools (Dacca, Cuttack), 
was enlarged and reorganised in 1895-96 under the following circumstances. 
A fund had been raised at Patna to commemorate the visit of the Prince of 
Wales (Edward VII) to India in 1875, known as the Prince of Wales, Fund, 
amounting to Rs. 2,50,411 in 1892-93, of which Rs. 2,39,900 had been invested 
in government securities and the balance (10,511) deposited in the Bank of 
Bengal. This balance was placed at the disposal of a Committee at Patna, 
for starting an Industrial School for Bihar. The new institution went on 
gaining in strength, until it had 58 pupils in 1895-96, when it was decided to 
amalgamate it with the survey school. This was effected in 1896-97, and the 
combined schools came to form the Bihar School of Engineering, its manage- 
ment being vested in the Department (83). The present building, erected at 
a cost of Rs. 1,20,500, was formally opened by Sir John Woodburn in 
1900 (84). It then became “the most important school of engineering in 





(79)Cotton, 3rd Q.R.L, 1892-97; 4th Q.R.I. 1897-1902, pp. 225-28; University 
Courses, ibid. 229-31; Report, 1900-01, p. 13; Report, 1902-03, p. 13. A note was 
drawn up on Technical Education by Mr. (Sir) Antony Macdonnell who thought that 
“in Bengal alone were the facilities for the study of law adequate” (Nash, 2nd QR.L, 
p. 220). 

(80)Report, 1899-1900, p. 105. : 

(81) fhe limit was Rs. 2,400 a year; Nash, 2nd ORI. 1837-92, p. 222. 

(82) 4th Q.R.L, 1897-1902, op cit. 

(83) 3rd Q.R. in India, pp. 272-3. 

(84)Educational Buildings in India, (1911), p. 163, 
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Bengal next to Sibpur College’’ (85). The institution was composed of 2 
divisions ; the theoretical under a headmaster, and the workshop or practical 
division under a superintendent. The whole was supervised by the Principal 
of the Government Arts College at Patna. The appropriation of Rs. 1|,83,000 
from the endowment. fund was sanctioned for the acquisition of land, the 
construction of a building and workshop, and the purchase of machinery. 
The school, as reorganised, contained 3 classes or yearly courses for engineer 
students, from whom some knowledge of Engineering was demanded and a 
lower class for amins. The course of study in the Ist year consisted of 
Mathematics, Surveying and levelling, drawing, and workshop practice. The 
same subjects were taught in the two following years also, with the addition 
of trigonometry and dynamics. In the 2nd year, ‘instruction was given for 
estimating, building construction, and building materials ; and in the 3rd year, 
about foundations, arching and earthwork. The amin class was not required 
to attend the workshop ; and its course of instruction was confined’ to arith- 
metic, geometry and mensuration, drawing and surveying. A large number of 
students joined in the first year after the reorganisation, and the results of 
the examination at the end of the year were very satisfactory (86). 


The Bihar School of Engineering at Patna occupied an important place 
among contemporary engineering and surveying schools like the Insein School 
of Engineering in Burma and the Engineering School at Jubbulpore,—all being 
government institutions. The first two imparted instruction up to the upper 
subordinate and the last up to the Lower Subordinate grade (87). 


CHAPTER IV. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL IDEAS: CONSEQUENT, 
REORGANISATION AND EXPANSION (1902-09) 


NEW EDUCATIONAL IDEAS AND ESSENTIAL REQUISITES 
OF COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 


The years 1902-09, embracing the Principalships of Messrs. A. Macdonnell, 
H. R. James, Charles Russell, and V. H. Jackson, constituted a highly 
formative period in the history of the Patna College, for the new educational 
ideas, which were now enunciated, moulded in the main, the future develop- 
ment of the college since then, though some subsequent modifications were 


(85) Ist Q.R. in Bengal, 1892-97, p. 110. (Director of Bengal, C. A. Martin). 

(86) lst Q.R. in Bengal 1892-97, p. 110 (number of students, courses of study); 
3rd Q.R. in India 1892-97 by J. S. Cotton, pp. 272-3. The Patna Survey School waa 
one of the three surveying schools (Dacca, Patna, Cuttack) maintained by the 
Government. i 

(87)In 1894-95, it was proposed that some knowledge of English should be required 
from students,. more at Dacca, less at Patna and Cuttack. Ist Q.R. in Bengal, 1892-97, 
110; Nathan, 4th Q.R.I., 1897-1902, Vol. I, p. 250; Vol. 2, table 145; Students 
(1896-97), —-194; 1901-02,—110; 1907,—151; Orange, Sth Q.R. 173, 
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made, and the separation of the Science Classes to a different institution in 
1927, far from being a novel experiment, was only a logical sequel to the 
application of these new ‘ideas, to Patna College during these years. The 
beginning of the twentieth century was marked by an all-pervading spirit of 
reorganisation in administrative and educational activities of the State in India 
and Lord Curzon, the then Viceroy and Governor-General gave considerable 
impetus to the widespread reform of collegiate and university education. In 
Bengal this reform was.carried out during the administration of Sir Andrew 
Fraser (1903-08). The Indian Universities Commission met in 1902 and the 
Universities Act was passed in 1904. The revised regulations of the Calcutta 
University were promulgated after receiving sanction in the Resolution of the 
Government of India dated IIth August, 1906 (88). The ideal college was 
stated to be a “‘‘self-contained college, which offers its members a complete 
and many-sided life, intellectual, social and physical” (89). The aim of the 
collegiate education was described as the development of “a University which 
shall gather round it collegiate institutions proud of affiliation and worthy 
to enjoy it, whose students, housed in residential quarters in close connection 
with the parent university, shall feel the inner meaning of a corporate life” (90). 
The C. U. Commission to inspect the mofussil colleges describes the new 
conception of collegiate education as follows: -‘‘In the beginning the Univer- 
sity ostensibly aimed at nothing but examining. It was said to be an examining 
University . . . . But from the very first the Calcutta University has recognised 
affiliated colleges . . . . This always involved, as at least latent, a conception 
of education distinct from mere examination: an ideal of a type of training. 
The movement which has resulted in the reconstruction of the Universities by 
the new Act.is virtually the explicit definition of the new educational ideal. 
Every tendency of the time points to the residential college with its full social 
life which has superseded the original conception of the college as a place 
where students are prepared for examinations by means of lectures. The 
University is no longer content with lectures: it requires a collegiate life” (91). 
The minimum conditions laid down by the Committee to inspect the Calcutta 
Colleges for achieving this ideal were: (i) adequate staff, (ii) adequate build- 
ings, rooms, equipment, apparatus,—a large hall for general assembly, 
(iii) respectable reference Library and provision for steady supply of new 
books: a large reading room, (iv) well-equipped Laboratories, (v) hostels and 
playing fields (92). As regards linking of college and school, the University 








(88)Report of LU. Commission, 1902. It deprecated the idea of creating the 
Government college at each centre a University college (p. 6). It visited the Patna 
College, Bihar School of Engineering and B. N. College at Patna. Principal C. R. Wilson, 
M.A., B.Litt., and H. R. James, Professor of English Literature, gave evidence before 
the Commission. Appendix A, p. 87; App. B, p. 92; Progress of Education in Bengal. 

(89) Report of C. U. Commission to inspect Calcutta Colleges, Pt. I, p. 1. 

(90) Administration of Bengal under Sir Andrew Fraser, 1903-08, p. 166 f. 

(91)P. 14. The University to teach as well as to examine—shown by provisions of 
new regulations for appointment of University Professors, Readers and kecturers. Ibid. 


(92) Report of Committee appointed by the Senate (1905) to inspect Calcutta 
Colleges (1906) (2 Pts.), Pt. I, pp. 2-10 
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Commission had declared against it and recommended the separation of both 
in respect of buildings and management The C. U. Committee observed : 
"The chief consideration turned on discipline and method of teaching. The 
discipline of schoolboys and of young man at college ought to be different. 
The result of the connection has certainly been to obscure this difference. 
College students have been treated too much like school boys: School boys 
aspire to the liberty of college students. The method of teaching in the 
school is class teaching, in the college lecturing and individual tuition. .... 
Schools have been almost sacrificed to colleges” (in finance and interests) (93). 


Numerous defects in the administration of the colleges were brought to 
light by the Commission, particularly the inadequacy of the professional staff, 
and the insufficiency. of accommodation and equipment (94). It was now 
realised that the new ideal could not be achieved except by an adequate staff. 
It was held that “‘the success of college institutions must depend largely on 
the amount of time and trouble which the professors are willing to devote to 
them” (95). Formerly ‘'the University framed courses of study and held 
examinations: the affliated colleges supplied lecture rooms and lectures”. 


“‘Now’’, say the inspecting Commission, "we say lecturing is not educat- 
ing. It is not even adequately instructing. The college must do much more. 
It must take account, whether students are profitting by their lectures, whether 
they are properly prepared for their examinations. It must provide facilities 
for, and supervise, practical work in science. lt must assume responsibility 
not merely for the discipline of the class room, but for the whole lives of its 
students. It must provide a library and a common room. It must organise 
games. It must inspect lodging houses and messes. It must regulate hostels’. 
Again, the Committee for the inspection of Calcutta Colleges emphasized, that 
the old system under which ‘education began and ended with lectures’ was 
academically inadequate, if not ‘hopelessly wrong in principle’ :— 

“Lectures do not constitute the whole, and hardly even the chief part, 
of a healthy system of liberal education. The sound principle is that the 
main work is done by the student himself and by the intelligent activity of 
his own faculties’’. 

The remedy lay in "a resolute effort to transform the teaching from the 
present hybrid kind of class teaching to a system of genuine lecturing supple- 
mented by practice, and if possible, some adequate amount of tutorial advice 
and assistance’’. 

It was therefore decided that at Government colleges the number of lectures 
would be reduced, and a tutorial system introduced to supplement the lectures 
on the general principle of the proportion of | to 15 (96). 





(93){bid, p. 10-11. 

(94)See D.P.L.’s report 1905-6, p. 10. (C. U. Report, p. 22). 

(95)H. C. Streatheld, Offg. Secretary to Government of Bengal, Resolution 1317, 
Eda. 22.2. °08. 

(96)Sir Alexander Pedler pointed out in his convocation speech of 1905 that the 
proportion of students to the teaching staff in India was far higher than in America or 
Europe, often five times as great or even more. 
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Another pressing need was the provision of hostels or properly supervised 
messes for students, not residing with their parents or other responsible and 
legal guardians. Thus was inaugurated by government the system of college 
messes under supervision (97). 


The new regulations demanding progress and involving increase of 
establishments and staff, additional buildings and apparatus, separation of 
the colleges and collegiate schools and increased hostel accommodation, 
naturally involved a heavy charge on the public purse (98). They could not, 
therefore, be given effect, to in such a short time as a year or two. Even in 
Government colleges it was difficult to provide the necessry fianance. The 
D. P. Iv observed that ‘while much was proposed comparatively little was 
accomplished". It was now that the question of reducing the number and 
status of some government colleges (e.g., Krishnagar College) was considered, 
so that “the Presidency, Patna and Ravenshaw Colleges must always remain 
and must be kept, especially the first named, in the highest state of 
efficiency” (99). Finance became the controlling factor in education (100). 


As, under the new University regulations, no institution could be affiliated 
to the Calcutta University, unless it was under the management of a regularly 
constituted governing body on which the teaching staff was represented, 
Government passed orders in 1907-08, for the constitution of governing bodies 
for Government colleges and committees of management for recognised 
schools. For Government Colleges the governing body was to consist of 


(i} the Commissioner of the Division—President, 
(ii) the Principal or Lady Principal of the College—Vice-President and 
Secretary, 
(iii) the Senior Professor or Lady Teacher of the College (101). 


These constitutions were not unalterable, but subiect to modifications due 
to expediency and exigencies of local conditions (102). Next year (1908-09), 
the establishment of the governing bodies for government colleges with inde- 
pendent though limited powers and the experimental grant of a measure of 
financial liberty to Presidency College aimed at making the colleges auto- 
nomous, with permanent endowment by government in the form of fixed 
revenue (103). The new regulations also required that government colleges, 
reorganised on the above principles, should be inspected by the University 
inspectors and one or two other persons appointed by the Syndicate (104). 


(97) Report, 1905-6, p. 2. See 5th Q.R. in India 1902-7 by H. W. Orange, Chapter 
on Universities, for changes in regulations, courses of study &c. 

(98)Report 1907-08, p. 6. 

(99)}ibid, p. Il. 

(100)Report, 1908-9, p. 63. 

{101)Report, 1907-08, p. 5; Progress of Education in Bengal, 1902-7, p. 9. 

(102) Ibid. 

(103) 1908-9, pp. 6, 64, 65. 

(104) Progress of Education in Bengal, 1902- 7, p. 
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About this time, Mr. Jackson reviewed -the prospects of the Patna College 
as follows:— - 7 


When the improvements in the Patna College, which are now being 
carried’ out by Government, are completed, this college will be the first 
Government arts colleges in Bengal to possess, in: anything like a complete 
form, the ‘essential elements of a residential college’—buildings, houses for 
professors and students, playing fields, gymnasium, common rooms and library, 
athletic and social organisation. For various reasons it does not appear that 
any other college will be able to develop, for several years at any rate, these 
essential features as fully and completely as the Patna College. This college 
starts therefore with a great advantage over all others’’. 


1 


l. BUILDING AND ACCOMMODATION. 


The Patna College was then, ‘‘next to the Presidency College, the most 
important Government college in Bengal” (105). However, the Patna College 
extension scheme, was the earliest to take shape in 1905 (106), and it laid 
‘the lines of expansion and development for many years to come’ (107). The 
scheme embraced (i) acquisition (in process in 1905-6) of a large area of land 
in the neighbourhood of the college, so as to ‘make the college premises more 
compact and provide room for additional buildings’ ; (ii) arrangements for 
construction of the Minto Hindu Hostel, which were almost complete by 
1905-06 ; (iii) construction of a Muhammadan hostel (and quarters for Superin- 
tendent), new Science Laboratories, houses of the Principal and a Professor, 
and a gymnasium (108). By 1908-9 these ‘‘extensive improvements” were 
carried out in the main (109). 

Solid advance was not made on the whole by 1909 as regards equipment 
for Science teaching. In 1906, the Calcutta University Commission held that 
the Patna College possessed ‘a good laboratory’. But the Principal considered 
it “unequal to the requirements of Science teaching’. New laboratories 
were designed as early as 1905 and though plans and estimates were approved, 
the work was held up, partly on account of paucity of funds (though the 
existing resources were put to the maximum use) and “‘partly on account of 
the complications which have been introduced by the requirements of the 
new University Regulations in regard to the teaching of science’. By 1908 
administrative approval was sanctioned to plans (under consideration since 
the visit of Sir Wiliam Ramsay in 1900) of the new laboratories, which were 
to act as amalgamated laboratories for the: Patna College, Bihar School of 





(105)" Administration of Bengal under Andrew Fraser”, p. 162. 

(106)Definite inception of Presidency College scheme from May 1907: (no definite 
laying down of a scheme but only similar projects in Ravenshaw College, Cuttack). 

(107) Report, 1908-09, p. 65. 

(108) Report 1905-6, 14. See also Progress of Education in Bengal, 1902-7, p. 22. 

(109)Report, 1908-09, pp. 13-14. 
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Engineering and the Temple Medical School (110). Many improvements and 
alterations, were, however, carried out (between December 1907 and March 
1908) in the Physical Laboratory, e.g., the construction of a suitable dark room 
for photographic purposes, and the fitting up of a room (so long used as an 
apparatus store) with mirror galvanometers, electrometers, etc., for advanced 
work in electricity. The accommodation for the workshop was also extended 
and improved. A high class screw-cutting lathe ordered from England, and 
other necessary tools were purchased locally. Special grants to the value 
of Rs. 5,000/- for purchasing Chemical and Physical apparatus were made by 
D. P. I. (111). But it must be admitted that the provision of suitable labo- 
ratories in the Patna College was not completed during this period. The 
Principal wrote, ‘“The limit of possible extension has now been reached. 
But, after everything possible has been‘ done, the accommodation is not 
nearly sufficient for scientific work of the standard which the college is 
attempting to teach. Without exception the rooms are too small, and they 
are inconveniently arranged. Both departments have to share the single 
lecture room, and there is no accommodation of any kind for the staff” (112). 


Another want, which impeded work, was the lack of one examination 
hall. University examinations were therefore held in the class rooms with 
the result that college work was practically suspended during the month of 
March’, and the editors of the magazine spoke of the ‘annual act of oppres- 
sion’ perpetrated by the Calcutta University against the College in driving 
out Professors and students from out of the lecture rooms {113}. 


2. STAFF. 


As in all other government colleges, the Patna College staff was 
strengthened during this period. Indeed, such strengthening of the staff had 
become imperatively necessary owing to gradual reduction in the higher staff 
of the college since 1896. Before 1890 the college had as many as 6 European 
Professors occasionally. The number of I. E. S. officers, fixed by the reorga- 
nisation of 1896, was three,—a Principal and 2 Professors and yet at the 
beginning of the 20th century the number varied from 2 to | and the Principal 
was the only I. E. S. officer (114). During 1906-7, the staff including ‘‘several 
well-known scholars and highly distinguished graduates’ consisted of a 
Principal and 7 Professors (6 wholetime Professors and a lecturer on Sani- 
tary Science working 3 hours a week), 2 lecturers in Persian and Sanskrit, 


(110)Report, 1907-08, p. 10. General Department, Education, Resolution No. 8037, 
dated 24th November, 1908 by Secretary to the Government of Bengal. Ibid, Orange, 
Fifth Q.R. In India, 1902-07, p. 45. 

(111)P.C.M. March 1908, p. 20 The number of I.Sc. students had to be limited 
(p. 12) for want of room. 7 

(112)Report, 1908-9, p. 9. 

(113)P.C.M., March 1907, p. 3. 

(114) 4th Q.R. in Bengal, 1902-07, p. 27; Hornell, Progress of Education in Bengal, 
1902-07, p. 21; D.P.L’s Report, 1908-9, p. 12. This was a part of a general decline; 
e.g. in Presidency College, the scale was 9, but there were only 5 in 1908-9, 
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besides two teachers of. the collegiate school who worked occasionally in 
the collegiate and one laboratory assistant who helped in the teaching of 
` Mathematics (115). The Government sanction of the scheme for strengthen- 
ing the government colleges was followed by 8 new appointments (116). It 
must be admitted however that the strengthening was ‘mainly one of number’, 
rather in quality, and that ‘additional appointments of Professors and Science 
demonstrators’ were made ‘on relatively low salaries’, and many I. E. S, 
and P. E. S. appointments remained unfilled (117). 


~ Nothing was, however, done for some time to improve the conditions of 
the Provincial Educational Service, which was considered to be unsatisfac- 
tory and the relation of the Provincial and Imperial branches of the services 
was described as “‘perhaps unfortunate, neither definitely coordinate nor 
subordinate’ Much criticism was then in the air about the unfairness of 
excluding Indians from higher appointments on racial grounds. 


During 1905-6, the sanction of His Majesty's Secretary of State was 
received with effect from [0th September, 1905 (previous to the partition of 
Bengal), to a scheme for the reorganisation of the Provincial and Subordinate 
Educational Service and the creation of a Lower Subordinate Educational 
Service to include the large majority of the ungraded educational appoint- 
ments. The pay and prospects of all officers of these services were consider- 
ably improved by this measure, and greater efficiency was expected to 


result (118). 


The lowest grade in the Provincial Education Service was raised from 
Rs. 150 to Rs. 200, the number of appointments in the higher grades was 
increased, and a new grade on Rs. 350 created. In the Subordinate Educa- 
tional Service 163 appointments were added, 163 ungraded men being 
included in that service. The Lower Subordinate Educational Service was 
created with 5 grades, carrying incremental salaries for men so long serving 


on fixed salaries outside any graded service. The cost of the scheme, as 
regards Bengal, came to Rs. 1,41.147 a year (119). 


Mr. D. N. Mallick, B.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (London), Professor of Physics 
at the Patna College went to Europe on 9 months’ furlough in 1907, to report 
on the working of school laboratories in England and Europe to the Bengal 
Government, and also to carry on researches for the D.Sc. He was succeeded 
by Mr. V. H. Jackson, M.A. Two posts of a Demonstrator (also acting as an 
Assistant Lecturer) and a Mechanic for the College Laboratory were 
sanctioned by the D. P. L, to increase the facilities for teaching Science. 





(115)Hornell, op cit, C. U. Com. Report, 1909, p. 38. 

(116)D.P.1.’s Report, 1908-9, pp. 2-3. 

-(117)D.P.L’s Report, 1908-9, p. 12. (15 LE.S.; 9 P.E.S. unfilled; new appointments 
only 31 i.e., average of 4.4, among 7 colleges). 

(118) Report, 1905-6, p. 2; Progress of Education in Bengal, 1902-3 to 1906-7, p. 3. 

(119)Ibid, p. 10. During 1907-8, an Additional Assistant Director of Public Instruc- 
tion was appointed in the person of Mr. H. A. Stark of the Provincial Education Service; 
Report, 1907-08, p. 2. : 
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Many additions were made to the staff, bringing the teaching staff almost 
up to the standard fixed for Patna College in future. But this strengthening 
did not suffice “for the increased work” required under the new University 
_ regulations, Tutorial classes were started in 2nd and 4th year classes in all 
the subjects, and only in one or two subjects in Ist and 3rd year classes, 
“owing to want of room". Provision was made for teaching vernacular com- 
position once a week to all these four classes and it was claimed that the 
Patna College was ‘‘the only College under the. University” which ‘‘made 
arrangements for this very necessary but usually neglected work” in Urdu, 
Hindi and Bengali. Hence altogether the Professors have a busy time of it” 
and a further strengthening of the staff was required” (120). 


3. STUDENTS. 


On the 31st March, 1907, there were 120 students on the rolls of the 
college: of these 75% were Biharis, the balance being Bengalis. Classified 
according to religion, 73% were Hindus, 25% Muhammadans and 2% Brahmos. 
The monthly average roll-number during 1906-07 was 156, the highest figure 
recorded since 1902-03, but the monthly average during the previous quin- 
gquennium (1897-1902) was 242. The decrease was due to the prevalence of 
plague in Pama during the years 1902-07 (121). 


Gradually the number of students steadily increased. The monthly 
average for 1907-08 was 178, an increase of 22 on the attendances of 1906-07. 
The numbers of Bihari and Muhammadan students attending the college also 
increased (122). 


There was a slight decrease in numbers during the year 1908-09, but this 
was more than made good in the next session (1909-10) (123). But the 
strength of the college fell much below the expectation of the authorities. 


The officiating D. P. L, Mr. H. R. James, significantly observed: “we 
have the right to look for very much more than this. With its singleness of 
organisation and ample opportunity, a marked expansion is to be expected 
in the next 5 or 10 years. Patna is in many respects admirably suited as an 
important educational centre. A medical school, an arts college, and an 
engineering school occupy half a mile of river frontage. The climate is on 
the whole healthy, living comparatively cheap, and the conditions generally 
favourable to the growth of a great college. The tradition of Pataliputra, the 
Capital of Asoka, and of a great historical civilisation are elements not to be 
left wholly out of account. A very marked expansion is therefore its natural 
and proper goal, and should be assisted by promoting the development of the 
hostel system. The Patna College has at present to provide, in great part, 





(120)P.C.M., November 1908, p. 57. i 

(121) 3rd Q.R. Progress of Education Bengal, 1902-07, p. 21; 4th Q.R. Progress of 
Education Bengal, 1907-12, p. 27; The number of students was |89 according to C. U. 
Commission, 1906. 

(122)Report, 1907-08, p. 9." 

(123)Report, 1908-09, p. 9, 
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for the higher educational needs both of Patna and Tirhut, a progressive 
accession of students from the parts of Bihar is therefore to be expected. 
It is also possilbe that the exceptional advantage offered by Patna may draw 
Bengali students in increasing numbers to Bihar. I consider that this tendency 
is to be encouraged in every possible way—especially by the provision of 


suitable hostels” (124). 


4. NEW CURRICULA AND METHODS OF INSTRUCFTON. 


It was expected that the new University regulations would increase the 
difficulties of passing examinations. But the number of alternative groups was, 
at the same time, enormously increased. For example an I.A. examinee had 
a choice of 70 possible combinations of subject, a candidate for B.A. had 44, 
and ne for B.Sc. 56 (125). It is interesting to know that students were 
recommended to seek the advice of the Principal or the Professor-in-charge 
regarding choice of subjects. In spite of the higher standard of subjects, the - 
new classes worked smoothly. Even in science, where the greatest changes 
were introduced, the colleges easily adapted themselves to the new condi- 
tions. As a matter of fact, the new science classes of the Patna College 
attracted many students and good work was done, Mr. Jackson, then 
Professor of Physics there, wrote: ‘Several years must elapse before the full 
extent of the improvements in science teaching rendered possible by the new 
regulations can be properly appreciated". At the same time the fact that all 
the first year students completed a large proportion of the old M.A. practical 
course within a year was an index of the future developments (126). The 
college was formally inspected by the University Inspectors Dr. P. K. Ray 
and Mr. J. A. Cunningham in 1907 (127). 

It was during the period under review that lectures were supplemented 
by a system of monthly examinations. Instituted by Mr. Macdonnell in 1903, 
it soon became a very important factor in the work of the college, and was 
favourably commented upon by the C. U. Commission: ‘The papers were 
corrected and returned. The marks secured by the students formed ‘a real 
and tolerably searching test’ of their work during the year and they were 
added to those secured at the Test Examination ; those who failed to secure 
25% of the total marks in all subjects taken together were not sent up for 





(124)Report, 1908-09, p. 9. (James, formerly Professor of Patna College and then 
of Presidency College). 

(125) P.C.M., March 1907, pp. 5 and 31. The combinations allowed in the college 
were: 

1.A—Sanskrit or Persian, History, Logic; Sanskrit or Persian, Mathematics, 
Logic, Sanskrit or Persian, Mathematics, History; Logic, Mathematics, 
Physics, 

{.Sc.—English, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry. 

B,A.—Sanskrit or Persian, History, Sanskrit or Persian, Economics and Politi- 
cal Philosophy; Economics and Philosophy, Mathematics; Mathe- 
matics, Physics; History, Economics and Political Philosophy. 

B.Sc.—Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry. 

(126)Report, 1907-08, pp. 6, 9. 
(127)P.C,.M., December 1907, p. 77. 
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the University examination”. Mr. Russell, as Principal, held that the 
"innovation of monthly examinations undoubtedly ‘had some effect in 
improving the methods and standards of work and in eliminating from the 
college, a certain class of students (formerly too°common) who rely on a few 
months severe cramming before the examinations to make up for two years 
of indolence” (128). The Wilson prizes for 1908-9 were won by Nand Kishore 
Sinha and Jogendra Chandra Ghosh for standing first in 3rd and Ist year classes 
reapectively (129). i 


5. UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 


The full effects-of the introduction of the new courses, as judged by 
University results, became clear, so far as the Patna College was concerned, 
from about 1908. The University results were discouraging till 1907 but 
improved from 1908 ; and the results of 1909 were ‘highly satisfactory. 


6. FINANCE. 


As pointed out before, provision of money became the controlling factor 
in education. The Extension schemes naturally increased the state expendi- - 
ture which had already begun to mount steadily in all Government Arts 
colleges from 1899-’00. The increase in the state expenditure on the Patna 
College was due partly to appointments of professors on higher pay and 
partly to increased cost of the laboratory and the library. At the same time 
the fee income steadily declined since 1900-01, there being a decrease of 
Re. 11,000 in 5 years, due probably to the virulence of plague, which affected 
every college in Behar. By: 1903-04, the total cost of educating a student 
rose as high as Rs. 326-13-6; and though it slightly declined in 1905-6 (due 
probably to reduction of |. E. S. officers) it rose again in 1906-7 to Rs. 322, 
and in 1908-9 to Rs. 323. The Presidency College was the cheapest college 
in Bengal, the dearest being Hooghly and Krishnagar colleges (130). 

(128) Report, C. U. Commission; Progress of Pducatjan in Bengal, 1902-7, p. 21. 


(129)P.C.M., October 1909, p. 31. ~ 
(130) Direct EXPENDITURE 
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-The D. P. I. (H. R. James) suggested the advisability `of settling a reason- 
able limit of expenditure from public funds im the case of the 7 Government 
Colleges. The plan provided for financial autonomy of the college. He 
observed: “The recent constitution of Governing bodies with limited, but 
independent, powers of control opens up new possibilities. If the Govern- 
ment contributions were ultimately treated as revenue from endowment, the 
funds so provided might be administered absolutely by the Governing bodies, 
subject to the double check of audit and publicity, but free of the embarrass- 
ment of reference to a higher sanctioning authority for particular items of 
expenditure. This would be financial autonomy. Such a development is even 
foreshadowed by the rules already approved in respect of Presidency College. 
If the possibility of such a development may be entertained as already within 
the sphere. of the practical, the following scale might be suggested as not 
unduly extravagant (Presidency College—3 lakhs ; Patna and Cuttack—I lakh 
each, Hooghly, Krishnagar, Sanskrit and Bethune each 4 lakh: Total 7 lakh). 
If these. were agreed upon, gradual expansion to these limits might be 
accepted as economically possible. It is to be noted that the figures given 
in the table above represent direct expenditure only, or expenditure on yearly 
upkeep. No account is there taken of indirect expenditure, i.e., capital outlay 
on buildings and equipment, often very considerable, but incurred irregularly. 
All expenditure, direct and indirect (with the sole exception of scholarships} 
would, in the view here presented,-be met from these incomes, except in : 
circumstances so exceptional that they need not for present purposes be 
considered. - r 


The advantages of an ultimately autonomous administration would be, 
firstly, the (2 great simplification of control; (if Secondly, there would be 
advantage in respect. of free: development ; (iii) The -most important effect,- 
however, would be the growth of a full sense of financial responsibility, 
which will otherwise be lacking, in the Governing bodies themselves. They 





Report, 1902-03, pp. 11, 12; Report, 1903-04, p. 13; Report, 1905-06, p. 13, 
Progress of Education in, Bengal, 1902-7, p. 21; 4th Q.R.B. (1907-12, p. 27; Report, 
C. U. Commission (1906). The annual income from fees (average for 5 years) was 
Rs. 14,858, and the annual contribution of Government (average) was Rs. 36,088; 
while the expenditure on repairs borne by ‘P.W.D. was about Ra. 1,200 a year. 
There were only a few small Trust- funds for scholarships. (Ibid). During 1905-6, 
Mr. Jackson, Professor. of Physics at the Patna College, was on special duty in connexion 
with the reorganisation of Govt. colleges in accordance with new regulations. He 

` concluded that the total cost of the Presidency College compared with that of the 4 
Government colleges in.the mofussil, (Patna, Cuttack, Hooghly and Krishnagar) waa 
immeasurably large and that the Presidency Colflege grew at the éxpense of the mofussil 
colleges—largely due to the policy of attempting to maintain a single college in a high 
state of efficiency. “At the reorganisation of 1896, it was intended that the Patna 
College should have a Principal and two professors of the Indian Educational Service, 
but as a fact it has never ‘had more than one such professor, the other professor having 
been, posted at the Presidency College’. (Progress of Education in Bengal, 1902-07, 
p. 19. Presidency—| -Principal and 8 Professors equal to 9; Patna | plus 2 equal to 3. 
See also Papers relating to Reorganisation of the Educational Service in India, 1891-97. 
Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Home Department, No. ccciviii, 
Serial no. 24, 1898—p. 105). 
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would be free to assign the margin of income beyond necessary expenditure 
according to their perception of the best interests_of the college ; but would 
be definitely limited for all purposes by their actual revenue, which is a 
natural and wholesome check. In homely phrase they would learn to cut 
their coat according to their cloth. This is contrast with the present system, 
under which demands are made quite irresponsibly on a source of supply apt 
in unreflecting imaginations to appear as unlimited. Such demands can, of 
course, as things are, can be rejected: but time is often wasted over the 
consideration of proposals which would never be made if the rigidity of the 

financial limit were clearly in view when they are put forward. There would 
` be the further advantage that thrift, and good management, and self-denial 
would bring their natural reward in a bigger surplus for free expenditure or 
for investment with a view to schemes of future development. These pro- 
_ portions doubtless wear a revolutionary appearance ; but the possibility of 
such autonomy is distinctly opened by the creation of Governing bodies and 
by the power to be conferred upon them. Meantime it would be a gain if 
the expansion or expenditure up to some definite limit were accepted as 
reasonable (131). 


As a result of the visit of Mr. J. A. Chapman, who came here to inspect 
the accounts of the college and the school of Engineering, improvements were 
introduced in the form of the college cash book and the system of keeping 
accounts (132). 


7. LIBRARY. 


A good reference ‘library forms the reservoir of the life blood of an 
educational institution and the steady circulation of books is an index to the 
proper working of the institution. Thus it was in the fitness of things that 
the Universities Commission attached great importance to the formation of 
good reference libraries in connexion with colleges and universities and 
, observed that in a college where a library was inadequate or il-arranged, the 
students had no opportunity of forming the habit of independent and intelli- 
gent reading. The C. U. Committee, appointed by the Senate to inspect the 
Calcutta and mofussil colleges, also duly emphasized the need of a good 
library and it ‘came to be recognised and understood at the colleges that 
libraries were for use. 


At the time of the inspection of the Patna College by the Committee, 
the library contained 5,125 books, and the annual grant for purchase of books 
was only Rs. 300, which amount was frequently supplemented by special 
grants. Within the next year the library grant was increased from Rs. 300 
to Rs. 1,000/- and this was then expected to keep the library ‘abreast of 
modern research’ and enable the college to teach up to the new University 
standard with greater hope of success. A very important advance made 


(131)Report, 1908-9, p. 15. 
(132)P. C. M. October, 1907, p. 34. 
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during the period was better provision for subscription to Scientific periodicals 
and special grants were given to Patna College (also Presidency and Hooghly 
Colleges) for the purchase of back numbers. About 100 volumes of books 
were presented to the College Library by H. E. the Governor of Bengal, 
Sir Andrew Fraser (1908). 


Again, as elsewhere, greater facilities were given to students for taking 
out books and for encouraging independent study. The C. U. Committee, 
noted that students were allowed to borrow books on making a small deposit, 
but since 1904 only I] students exercised this right. The Principal com- 
plained that “the main difficulty in regard to a college or school library is to 
induce students to use the books”. At the instance of the D. P. IL, however, 
the library rules were changed (July-October, 1907) and students could borrow 
books without any deposits of caution money. This removed an obstacle to 
(or excuse for not) using the library ; and the number of books taken out 
at once increased from 25 to 108 within a week. 


8. MORAL AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION: COLLEGIATE LIFE. 


The formulation of the new idealism in education and the consequent 
emphasis on the meaning and development of collegiate life required that 
Patna College should develop all elements of a properly residential institu- 
tion, and during the period under review it came to possess practically all 
these elements,—hostels, regular games and drill, and a gymnasium, social 
intercourse between teachers and students and extra curricular activities, the 
Common Room, the magazine, and college societies, including even a dramatic 
society, 


(a) ‘HosTELs. 


The movement towards the establishment of the residential colleges was 
by no means new, but received a great impetus during the period under 
review.]he original idea that the colleges were concerned with instruction 
only came to be regarded as being “‘too narrow in view of the duties of the 
college towards its students and the colleges were gradually taking on a 
residential nature. The Universities Act of 1904 authorised the University 
to make regulations about the residence of students and now it was ‘‘for the 
first time laid down as a universal rule that every student who does not reside 
with his parent or guardian must reside either in a boarding house under 
supervision or in an approved lodging house”, the principle being that in 
such cases ‘‘the college authorities are responsible for their residence in clear 
and decent conditions under proper supervision. But the provision of hostel 
accommodation was admittedly incomplete. There were then, broadly 
speaking, two kinds of residences for students: (a) hostels, either attached 
to a college or inter-collegiate (as in Allahabad or Madras), (b) approved 
lodgings, subdivided into messes and lodgings. The system was regulated 
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by a Committee of the Senate, the Students’ Residence Committee (133). 
While boarding houses were held to be a great improvement on the private 
‘messes (in large centres of education like Calcutta, Dacca and Pata), where 
the students were practically free from discipline or control, a hostel established 
in close connection with the school or college was considered to be as still 
more -effective as ‘a school of character and discipline” (134). 

At the time of the visit of the Calcutta University Commission to Patna 
(in 1905-6) there was a good hostel under private management with 15 
boarders, 7 of whom belonged to Patna College. But generally students lived 
in lodgings which were licensed and inspected under government rules. A 
site came to be acquired at a cost of Rs. 18,250, and by the beginning of 
1906, arrangements were almost complete for the construction of the ‘‘Minto 
Hindu Hostel’. The money for it was subscribed by the leading Hindu 
noblemen of Behar,—the Maharajas of Darbhanga, Gidhar and Sonbarsa, the 
Raja of Khaira and the Maharanis of Bettiah, Dumraon and Hatwa, in honour 
of the visit to Bankipur of His Excellency ‘the Viceroy in 1905-6. The 
construction of a Muhammadan hostel was also under consideration in 1905-6. 
The hostels commanded a fine view from the river and were regularly 
occupied from July 1908 (135) (43 and 23 students respectively). Provided 
with necessary furniture, lamps, servants and a boiler for drinking water, the 
hostels were in a proper working order. By November 1908, the ‘‘unsightly 
wilderness in front of them’ was being rapidly converted into gardens and 
lawns. The hostels had now become so popular that many were refused 
admission in them, and extension of the Hindu hostel was badly needed by 
November 1908. The University Inspectors praised the college hostels (14th 
November 1908) as being the best they had seen under the University (136). 

In 1907-08 the new University regulations with regard to residence of 
students came into force. Every student had to reside either with parent 
or guardian or in a college hostel or a college mess. Projects for separate 
hostels for school and college students could not, however, be approved of 
owing to paucity of funds. But operations for improving and extending 
acommodation in hostels attached to Government colleges and hostels con- 
tinued throughout Bengal. The hostel systém in Ravenshaw and Patna 
Colleges were described as “well managed". The Sibpur Civil Engineering 
College and the Bihar School of Engineering were “‘entirely residential, while 
the Eden Hindu Hostel (of the Presidency College) was ‘‘one of the best 
organised’, and with its 260 boarders it was ‘'the largest” of all hostels in 
Bengal. The Eliot Madrassa hostel, including students of many institutions, 
was also a well managed one. f 


(133)5th Q.R.I., 1902-7, pp. 52-53. 

(134)Report, 1903-4, p. 46. 

(135)C. U. Commission Report, 1906; Report, 1905-6, p. 14; Report, 1907-08, 
p. 10; C. U. Calendar, 1912, Pt. 2. Temporary hostels were opened, pending construc- 
tion of new and permanent ones. (Prog. Ed. in Beng., 1902-7, p. 21}; P.C.M., March, 
1907 (plans finally approved and ordera passed for commencement of work). 
Undesirable women’s quarters were removed from the main road. P.C.M., November, 
1908, p. 31. 

. (136)P.C.M., November, 1908, p. 58. 
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The problem of superintendence presented a difficulty of the first magni- 
tude both for college hostels and school boarding-houses. It was expected 
that Superintendents (either professors or teachers) “‘must give up a good deal 
if they undertake such arduous responsibility,—leisure and peace of mind 
out of school hours, and, commonly also, family life. A few men here and 
there will make the sacrifice from a high sense of duty, or even still more 
rarely accept such appointments from a natural linking for them. In most 
cases adequate remuneration is necessary as an inducement. In view of the 
present inadequacy of the remuneration offered and the lack of uniformity 
in its regard Mr. Kirchler put forward a comprehensive scheme fixing the 
rate of pay for hostel superintendents according to a definite scale based on 
the extent of the charge. Government has desired to be informed of the 
financial effect of the proposals before coming to a decision. The grant of 
free quarters to teachers in hostels attached to schools was approved in 
principle by the Government of India in December ; but it is doubtful if in 
all cases this measure will effect all that is derived” (137). 


(b) Dict: 


On 4th May, 1907, the Government of India issued the Risley circular, 
with a view to protecting higher education in India from the dangers caused 
by the participation of students and teachers in political movements and 
thereby preventing the growth of tendencies unfavourable to discipline. 


Mr. Jackson, the Principal, made the following observations regarding 
discipline in the college in 1908-9: 

“The conduct of the students as a whole, and of the hostel students in 
particular was quite satisfactory, but several minor cases of misconduct which 
occurred showed that improper influences were at work. So long as the 
standard of discipline in the schools remains as low as it is, improvement 
in these matters is difficult, for it is natural that a young man should object 
to the curtailment of the liberty which he enjoyed while still a school-boy”’. 
Mr. James, the officiating D. P. I. observed: ‘“This remark about schools is 
of profound significance. In collegiate education—as an education of 
character, we are still building without foundation” (138). 


(c) PHysicaL EDUCATION. _ 


Fá 
At the time of inspection of the college by the C. U. Commission, there 
existed an Athletic Club managed by a Committee of professors and students 
The Government contribution was equal to the sum annually collected from 
students at the rate of Re. 1/- each. Football was the most popular game, 
cricket was played for some time during winter but it was “‘completely 
supperseded by hockey ; Lawn tennis drew its few votaries to two tennis 





(137) Report, 1908-9, pp. 57-58. 
(138)Report, 1908-9, p. 9. 
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courts. Matches were arranged with local teams and there were athletic 
sports during the cold weather (139) (a few days before the Christmas holi- 
days). For instance the celebration of the annual sports in the winter of 
1904 was ‘‘very successful” (140). The number of entries at the annual sports 
of 1907 was considerably larger than usual, and so an innovation of holding 
preliminary heats in some items on the previous day was introduced. At the 
end of the ceremony, Mr. H. U. Carnduff, C.I.E., addressed the students 
and presented the Football Cup of the Behar Young Men's Institute, won by 
the College (141). In those days the “results of matches” were among the 
items of information demanded by the University Inspectors (142), as they 
would give indication of the physical side of college life. 


The most important development as regards the physical education of 
the college was the introduction of the system of compulsory games and drill 
(and gymnastics) during the Principalship of Russell, with effect from July, 
1906. By this time games had come to be regarded as a recognised branch 
of the activity of schools and colleges, and physical exercise of some sort was 
made compulsory on all students, except those exempted by medical certi- 
ficates. Every student must attend on 4 fixed days in the week, rolls were 
called and absentees fined. This was said to have worked successfully. 
Besides playing games, all students, not exempted medically, were compelled 
to attend two gymnastic classes a week (143). Gymnastics were everywhere 
unpopular, as compared to games like football and cricket, and the apparatus 
provided in government schools and colleges was either defective or inade- 
quate but a gymnasium shed provided to Patna College in 1907-08 by fitting 
up the old opium godown, at a cost of Rs. 630, was regarded, inspite of its 
admittedly incomplete equipment, to be one “‘of quite unsual excellence” (144). 


(d) SOCIAL AND CORPORATE LIFE. 


Besides the compulsory system of physical education, the corporate life 
in the college developed markedly in other respects too, as for example in 
attempts to develop character through the fostering of harmonious relations 
between teachers and students, and the growth of extra-curricular, social and 





(139)Report, C. U. Committee; P.C.M., March, 1907, pp. 17-18 {for list of 
matches and results}. 

(140)Report, 1903-4, p. 48; P.C.M., March, 1907, pp. 17-19 (list of winners 
given). 300 Yds: race was open to all colleges. Football matches, July-October, 1907, 
in P.C.M., October, 1901, p. 65. 

(141) P.C.M., December, 1907, pp. 112-115. 

(142)P.C.M., March, 1908, p. 6, 21 (for hockey), Nov., 1908, pp. 59, 60-62 
(Football). 

(143)Progress of Education in Bengal, 1902-7, p. 171. For Presidency College 
the gymnastic class was compulsory only for Ist year. 

(144) Report, 1907-8, pp. 9-10; Report, 1908-9, 58, & n. (“It is doubtful whether 
any college even is thoroughly well provided in this respect, though the Patna College 
has at any rate the building for it’. The best gymnasium accessible to students 
anywhere in Befigal was the Y.M.C.A. gymnasium at the comer of the College Street 
and Harrison Road at Calcutta. : 
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educational activities on the part of teachers and students themselves. No 
college is now considered as being completely equipped without a Students’ 
Common Room. The impetus to this development was given in the begin- 
ning of the 20th century by two distinguished Principals of the Patna College, 
Messrs. James and Russell. The Common Room or Students’ Club-room was 
instituted and given a vigorous start in this college by Mr. H. R. James in 
January 1905, and after a year, the C. U. Committee to inspect mofussil 
colleges (Messrs. Arden Wood, Heramba Chandra Maitra and H. R. James) 
reported that it was ‘‘the best” they had seen. The Government gave 
Rs. 825 for initial expenses and sanctioned Rs. 300 a year for its upkeep. 
There were 2| periodicals and a small library was started. Lectures, often 
illustrated by lantern slides, were delivered and debates held in alternate 
weeks (145). Indeed, as Principal Jackson remarked in 1926, ‘‘Patna College 
was one of the first, if not the very first, of all the colleges under Calcutta 
University to equip itself with a Common Room” (146). - 

A striking illustration of the growth of the idea of corporate unity of the 
college was the starting of the College Magazine in March, 1907 under the 
editorship of Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, the first Secretary of the Students’ 
Common Room. It was "intended primarily to be of service and interest 
to members of the Patna College" and to appear three times a year, giving 
“an account of everything worthy of record that is done or happens in the 
college”. 

Again on !7th January, 1907, the Archaeological Society was founded at 
a meeting held in the Common Room. Pundit Ramavatar Sharma, its first 
President, was ‘‘elected’’, and Babu Satyesh Chandra Gupta (of V yr.) was 
the first Secretary. “‘Sunday trips” was organised and local sites of historical 
and achaeological interest were visited. Among the early trips of the Society, 
one of the most important was that to Barahar hills and their vicinity in the 
Gaya district, during Christmas holidays in 1907 (I5th Dec.—Ist Jan., 1908). 
Another was the trip to Bihar, Giryek and Rajgir in March 1908 (with 
Mr. Russell, Principal, Mr. Jackson, Professor, one student and 2 others). 
Inspite of such achievements of the members, the proposal of starting a 
mountaineering club did not materialise. By that time the Society came to 
possess a fairly large number of relics from various places (including copies 
of inscriptions) and its room being found to be too small, they were tempo- 
rarily housed in the Gymnasium (147). 

A college dramatic society was also founded in 1907-08, which performed 
3 plays in Sanskrit (Sakuntala on 23rd Dec., 1907) Urdu (A Midsummer 
Nights’ Dream) and Bengali (Naramedh Jagna, on Christmas night, 1907) in 
its first year and 3 plays next Christmas (1908) in Hindi, Urdu and Bengali (148). 





(145) Report of C. U. Commission, 1906; Progress of Education in Bengal, 1902-7, 
p. 172. The Behar Young Men's Institute, Bankipur enlarged its borders. A Common 
Room was established in connection with the Patna Collegiate School (Report, 
1908-9, p. 60). . 

(146)P.C.M., Oct., 1926, p. 246. 

(147)P.C.M., March, 1908, pp. 12-16. 

(148)Ibid, Report, 1908-09, p 9; P.C M., December, 1907, pp. 77, 96-107. 
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‘The sudden and brilliant outburst of activity’ of the society caught the 
University and it is gratifying to record that the Calcutta University invited 
the members of the infant society to stage a performance of ‘Sakuntala’, on 
the occasion of the University Jubilee (149). 


The Old Boys’ Association was organised by some enthusiastic graduates 
of the college and held its inaugural meeting on 25th March, 1909, under the 
presidentship of Professor Jadunath Sarkar but it did its work so quietly that 
‘tno notice of its subsequent meetings and no copy of its rules or annual 
report or balance sheet was forwarded to the Editors of the College 
Magazine, who doubted even the very existence of the Association (150). 


r 


9. SEPARATION OF CONNECTED INSTITUTIONS. 
(a) Law CLASSES. 


The old system of imparting legal education to students through law 
classes attached to Arts Colleges, both government and private, continued till 
the days of University reform. The Government Law Classes (151) were self- 
supporting, the expenditure being met entirely from fee receipts. The law 
clasg attached to the Patna College worked at a profit of Rs. 55 in 1902-03, 
but the attendance at Patna was very low compared to other colleges in 
Bengal and Bihar (152). The prolongation of the B.L. Course from 2 to 3 
years, the provision of preliminary examination, and the stiffening of the 
standard and the insistence on provision of Law Libraries by the colleges 
seeking affiliation in Law made the continuance of the self-supporting classes, 
as of old, impossible. The Government of India also urged that the old 
system should be supplimented by the provision of legal education in properly 
equipped central Law Colleges. It was observed: No one will attempt to 
justify a system under which it is possible for the legal education of students 
to be entrusted to a single teacher who is supposed to deliver formal lectures 
on all subjects required for the degree of B.L., while no library is provided 
for students to consult, and no attempt is made to ascertain by means of 
essays or exercises how far they have assimilated the medicum of informa- 
tion that the lecturer is capable of imparting. That teaching of this kind is 
not teaching at all is indeed admitted in substance by those who argue, in 
defence of the present system, that the students do not go to Law lectures 





(149)P.C.M., March, 1908, p. 5. 

(150)P.C.M., April, 1910. The editors suggested: “Would not ‘Old Pataliputrans’ 
(O.P.S.) be an improvement upon the Patna College Old Boys’ Association 
(P.C.O.B.A.)? ‘Old Palibrothans’ would have an even more distinctly classical 
flavour”. Ibid. 

(151)Presidency, Hooghly, Krishnagar, Ravenshaw, Patna Colleges. 

(152)Patna College 40; Dacca, 143; Ripon (unaided) 567; Bihar National,’ 103; 
in 1902-03; in 1903-04, ‘the best Law class in point of attendance and results was the 
one attached to the Ripon College’ (with 575 students). Report, 1902-3, p. 13; Report, 
1903-4, p. 15, 
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to learn Law, but in order to obtain the certificate required by the University 
of having attended so.many lectures, and that they can master all their subjects 
in six months private reading . . .” (153). Mr. Justice Ashutosh Mukherji, the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, scathingly condemned the old 
system in the, following words: -“I feel no doubt that neither the Syndicate 
nor the Senate can with any sense of selfrespect recommend the continuance 
of this present system, which has been a serious bolt on our educational 
methods for many years past. | invite the University, therefore, to face the 
situation and to refuse to countenance any longer what has hitherto prospered 
under the name of legal education” (154). After full consideration of the 
question of discontinuance or reform of the existing system, it was decided 
that all B.L. classes of mofussil - colleges (except Ripon and T.N.J.) should 
be abolished after the B.L. examination of 1908. But in defence to strong 
public opinion in Bihar, government decided to continue the classes in Patna 
college, till the establishment of a Government Law College at Patna with 
effect from July, 1909 (155). New pleadership classes, were opened in connec- 
tion with the Patna Law College working under the direction of the High 
Court (156). The old system of Law classes attached to Patna College thus 
passed away in 1908-9. 


(b) SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 


The Bihar School of Engineering, Patna, was under the control of the 
Principal of the Patna College till 1908. Survey classes were attached to the 
school (157) like the ‘D.J.M. Sind College at Karachi and the Ashanulla School 
of Engineering at Dacca. The numbers increased at the Bihar School from 
110 in 1901-2 to 151 in 1907 and the courses included overseer class, sub- 





(153)H. W. Orange, 5th Q.R.I., 1902-07, pp. 152-4. 

(154) Indian Education, August, 1908, p. 36. v 

(155)Not in 1908, as we find in Principal Horne's Foreward, PCM. Oct., 1927, 
p. 3. 

(156)P. L. Classes were revived at Hooghly, Krishnagar and Cuttack. Report, 
1908-9, pp. 30-31, 66; Prothero, 4th Q.R.B., 1907-12, p. 80; Report 1907-8, pp. 24-25; 
Gen. Dept. Education Resolution No. 8037 of 24 November, 1908, in Report, 1907-08, 
App. 3. The Patna Law College, opened from July 1909, was equipped to train 
students (41) for the B.L. course of the Calcutta University. I had a whole-time 
Principal (Rs. 500/-) and 4 lecturers (200/-) with an additional lecturer for P.L. 
classes (30). It was intended primarily for Biharis and open only to bonafide students. 
‘There was hostel accommodation for about 20 students. There were 37 Hindu and 17 
Muhammadans in B.L. and P.L. classes. Six scholarships of Re. 30 a month, tenable for 2 
years were instituted for affording facilities to Orissa students. It was housed till 1915 in 
a rented house to the east of the Temple Medical School at a conveniently short distance 
from‘the Patna College. When this building was acquired by the Medical authorities in the 
close of 1915 it was accommodated in the more commodious buildings, vacated by the 
raining College and Training School, providing accommodation both for the hostel and 
‘classes. Report, 1915-16, p. 12 and 1917,18, p. 6; Q.R. 1912-17, p. 64; Report, 
1909-10, p. 17; Prothero, 4th Q.R.B. 1907-12, p. 80; Sharp, 6th Q.R.I., 1907-12, p. 148. 

(157) The Survey School was housed in what became Principal's quarters (about 
1911), Ed. Buildings in India, p. 163. p 
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overseer class, Amin class. The course of training of amins lasted for one 
year only. In 1906, 22 out of 24 were successful at the amin class examina- 
tion (158). The Engineering School Students Club organised athletics and 
managed the social interests of the members. Meetings were held on 
Saturday evenings, when debates and lectures, on various subjects, often 
illustrated with lantern slides were held. The students also -staged 
Shakespeare’s “‘Julius Caesar” early in December, 1907. In the beginning 
of 1907 electric plant was installed in the Engmeering School, with 2 
independent sets of engines and dynamos, set up in the ‘Power House” for 
use in the lecture-rooms (lights and fans) and in the hostel, and it was claimed 
that ‘‘this electric installation was probably the first of its kind to be put 
in a mofussil school or college. Certainly the B.S.E. hostel will be the frst 
hostel ‘in Bihar to be electrically lighted” (159). In 19089, the school 
“attained its majority’. It was raised to the upper subordinate standard, 
enabling it to prepare students for that standard or 2nd grade overseer 
standard. What is more, from July, 1909 the control, however nominal it 
might have been, hitherto exercised by the Principal, Patna College, was 
ended and it ceased to be a ‘dependency of the Patna College’ and henceforth 
it came to have an independent existence, and the designation of Headmaster 
was changed to that of Principal, and Mr. Walford, the Headmaster became 
the first Principal of the school (160}, and began to deal directly with the 
government. The Bihar School of Engineering was _Taised to the status of 
a college in July, 1924 (161). 


JAGADISH NARAYAN SARKAR. 
[Concluded] 





(158) Orange, 5th Q.R.I., 1902-07, p: 175. 

(159)P.C.M., March, 1907, p. 23; Oct., 1907, pp. 67-68 for ‘drawbacks in working 
of electric plant); March, 1908; Nov. 1908. 

160) Report, 1908-9, pp. 34, 66, 8-9; Prothero, 4th Q.R.B. 1907-12, p. 28; Report, 
1909-10,’ p. 29; Sharp, 6th Q.R.I., 1907-12, p. 156. The new workshop of the 
B.C.E. was properly equipped during 1915-16, and the machinery of the old workshop 
was rearranged. The question of acquiring another plot of land between that recently 
acquired and the main road as well’ scheme for further expansion were under considera- 
tion in 1915-16. 

(161)Report, 1924-25, p. 18; P.C.M., October 1909, p. 28; Oct., 1927. 


Goitor’s Note ‘Book 


INDIAN AUXILIARY FORCE. 


OW that the British have decided to recognize that their welcome has 

worn thin and India is to work out her own salvation in a world full of 

arms, the future of the Indian Auxiliary Force is one of the small problems 
to puzzle thoughtful and patriotic minds. 


Originally raised as Volunteers with the motto “‘Defence not Defiance” 
a slogan that was occasionally side-tracked during the periods—1857, 1899, 
1914, and 1939, when the members quitted themselves like men, the 
Headquarters of the Calcutta Battalion may be diverted to other objects. 
Before everything that Britain has done or neglected to do is entirely 
obliterated from memory, a few words about that useful building may be 
worth putting on record. 


’ For many years the Headquarters of the Calcutta Volunteer Rifles were 
at No. 6 Lindsay Street; later, at No. 4 Humayon Place. About (1887) 
Lieut. Colonel Frank W. Chatterton of the Indian Army who, as Cantonment 
Magistrate of Agra had bucked up the Agra Volunteers, was appointed to 
the command. The accommodation at Humayon Place did not meet with 
his approval, so he approached Government for funds to build suitable 
premises. Money was refused. It is astounding when looking back to see 
how backward everything about Government was. Instead of building houses 
for Civilian officials and Army officers which would have been paid for with 
Indian money, nothing was done except for the highest of the civil and 
military brass hats. To provide a building for a body of men the Army 
whole-heartedly despised was almost a joke but Chatterton persisted and 
obtained permission from Government to erect a wooden structure. During 
construction everybody could see what was going on, but the brickwork was 
covered with plaster, and painted to resemble boards. scaly: it was a 
temporary wooden hut, removable at any time. 


On April Ist, 1889 Lord Lansdowne formally declared the building open 
and then inspected it inside. While walking downstairs he happened to put 
.his hand on one of a line of hat pegs which with some inches of plaster came 
away with great ease showing the bright red brickwork underneath. His 
Excellency looked surprised after what he had said about a wooden structure. 
but, it is a good explanation that knows when to say nothing, the Colonel 
» got him away without comment. 


A building of that size without the money to build it was no end of a 
task but Chatterton went round with the hat and being an accomplished 
musician was able to promote concerts which often brought in respectable 
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sums. Clive Street magnates gave liberally—that is, to a certain extent— 
and the leading singers, often assisted by travelling professionals put on good 
and profitable shows. When | happened to be in Calcutta I did a lot with 
promoting smoking concerts and boxing contests and the Calcutta Volunteer 
Headquarters was a popular place for meetings other than political. India 
was not then bitten badly by the political virus and was most certainly a 
better country to live in than now when racked with communal hatreds. 
The battalion, which he raised to over 600 who earned the Government 
grant of Rs. 20 per annum, extra-efhcients bringing in another ten rupees so 
steps were taken to see that every man was extra-efficient. In my Company 
we went beyond the limit to raise funds, several members being four times 
on the same roll helping to swell the building fund. It may not have been 
quite honest but it was for a good cause and nobody seemed to be any the 
worse. When dealing with parsimony—why not? Has India been more 
honest since? > 


Colonel Chatterton was awarded the C.LE. and lived to the patriarchal 
age of 85 dying`from influenza. I had profound respect for him and a few 
years ago asked Colonel Warren Boulton who commanded the battalion if a 
marble panel to his memory, for which I was prepared to pay, could be 
placed outside the building he put up without Government assistance. 
There appeared to be difficulties and nothing was done, but when one 
remembers the miserly days during the [9th Century, Frank Chatterton did a 
fine piece of work. All his three sons were soldiers who saw much active 
service, about whom much could be written. A gallant family. 

“They say—though, if it’s true, the thought unnerves— 
A country gets the Government it deserves, 

One can’t dispute it. Yet at times it hurts 

To think one’s country has such poor deserts.” 


H. HOBBS. 


ALBIRUNI. 


And still they gazed and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 
: Goldsmith. 
N its issue of the 6th June, 1945, the Amrita -Bazar Patrika, conveyed to the 
scientific and scholastic world of India, a very welcome piece of informa- 
tion in the following words :— 


‘“Photo-print of his work on Indian astronomy, philosophy and medicine 
which the famous Muslim geographer and scientist, Abu Raihan Muhammad 
Al-Biruni, wrote about one thousand years ago and is kept in Mes. form in the 
State Library of Egypt and not yet published is to -be secured by the -Central 
Library of the University of Calcutta.” 


EDITOR’S NOTE BOOK. Ul 


Albiruni was born about the year 973 A.D. in the town of Birun in 
modern Khiva. He came to India with Mahmud of Ghazni and took up his 
residence in the Punjab after the Sultan had conquered the Land of the 
Five Waters. With a scientific and unalloyed mind which broke through the 
barrier of prejudice and superstition, Albiruni acquired a thorough knowledge 
of Sanskrit and began a study of Hindu literature in many of its branches— 
his favourite subject being the famous philosophical work, the Bhagawad 
Gita. He has left a very valuable record of numerous observations on the 
history, character, manners and customs of the Hindus in his book Tarikh-ul- 
Hind. As his translator says his account stands “‘like a magic island of quiet 
impartial research in the midst of a world of clashing swords, burning towns 
and plundered temples” (1). 


Albiruni was the first Muslim scholar to master the religious and philoso- 
phical works of the Hindus and publish their translations and criticisms for 
the benefit of the Islamic world. Although he came to India at a time which 
was most unfavourable for a Mussalman for establishing friendly relatioris 
with Hindu scholars and scientists his thirst for knowledge and zeal for 
learning surmounted all difficulties. In the eyes of Albiruni the Hindus were 
great philosophers, excellent mathematicians and admirable astronomers. It 
speaks worlds for his sense of impartiality and his respect for India’s 
glorious culture when he comments thus on Sultan Mahmud’s Indian Con- 
quests :—‘‘He uttérly ruined the prosperity of the country and performed 
those wonderful exploits by which the Hindus became like atoms of dust 
scattered in all directions, and like a tale of old in the mouth of the people.” 
He was sympathetic but a frank critic of the Hindus. He says: ‘The 
Hindus believe that there is no country like theirs, no nation like theirs, no 
Kings like theirs, no religion like theirs and no science like theirs. They 
do not travel and mix with other nations. Otherwise they would change their 
mind.” 

Albiruni was the Court Astrologer of Sultan Mahmud and among his 
other attainments he was credited with the possession of occult powers. The 
following story (2) is narrated about his proficiency in this direction. One 
day Sultan Mahmud ordered him to deposit with a third person a statement 
of the precise manner in which the King would quit the hall in which he was 
sitting. The statement being lodged with a third party the monarch instead 
of going out by one of the numerous doors of the hall, caused a breach to be 
made in the wall, by which he effected his exist. Imagine the amazement of 
the Sultan when on examining the paper it was found that Albiruni had 
given the exact specification of the spot through which he had gone out! 
The Emperor pretended to be horror-struck, charged him with being a sorcerer 
arid ordered him to be thrown out of the window of the castle. The cruel 
sentence was at once executed, but care had been taken to prepare beneath 
a sort of cushion into which the body of the Sage dropped without causing 
him any injury. Albiruni was then called before the Sultan and was directed 








(1)*Alberuni’s India’, by Dr. Edward C. Sachau (Trubner’s Oriental Series). 
(2)Beale’s “Oriental Biographical Dictionary’. 
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to say if by his boasted powers he had been able to foresee these events. 
The sage sent for his tablets in which were found a prediction of these 
singular transactions. 


In 1017, Sultan Mahmud took him to Afghanistan where he remained. till 
his death in 1039 A.D. He settled down at Hirat the central position of 
which city brought him into contact with many nationalities and enabled him 
to learn the systems of computing time in use among them. In search of 
knowledge Albiruni travelled into various countries and to and from India 
for a period of forty years. Like many other co-religionists of his Albiruni 
literally obeyed the precept of the Prophet: “Pursue knowledge even to 
China”. - 

He was a versatile writer and his works are said to have exceeded a 
camel load. One can. hardly think of any subject which he did not enrich 
- by his writings. He had written books on Chronology, astronomy, optics, 
mathematics, chemistry, physics, mineralogy, mechanics, history and medi- 
čine, to mention only a few of them. The following remarks of a European 
commentator (3) show what a master-mind was his:—‘Albiruni was an 
excellent mathematician, with an exact and scientific mind, possessing a large 
share of critical acumen, free from prejudice and bigotry, a truth-loving, 
patient investigator and an able linguist. The nature and origin of rivers, 
their flow, their tides, their annual rise and fall, are facts well known to and 
accurately explained by him. It is, indeed, truly astonishing to read his 
explanations of these phenomena in almost the very words of modern science. 
He introduces one statement of the law of gravitation as though it were well- 
known to scholars of his time. He mentioned the disappearance of the pearl 
oyster from Ceylon.” 


After the death of Sultan Mahmud he flourished at the Court of his 
succeasor Sultan Masud of Ghazni. For one of his masterpieces, the Kanun 
Masudi, which he dedicated to his patron he received an elephant-load of 
silver coins. This reward he returned to the Imperial treasury with senti- 
ments of profound gratitude and loyalty. What a contrast to the treatment 


meted out by Sultan Mahmud to Firdousi one of the greatest epic poets of 
the world! 


A. F. M. A. A. 


THE BENCH OF DIRECTORS 
PREVIOUS TO THE REFORM BILL. (4) 
{N the year 1830, there was 62 Members of the House of Commons who 


were connected with the East India Company ; ten Directors of the Com- 
pany sat in the House of Commons ; they were returned by three proprietory 





(3)E. Balfour's “Cyclopaedia of india”, Vol. 1. 
(4) Alexander's East India and Colonial Magazine, Vol. 9, January, 1834, 
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boroughs, 4 boroughs containing between them 850 voters, one Scottish burgh, 
and one Scottish county, containing 16] voters. Independently of their small 
salaries of £300 a year each, or £3,000 a year between them, these ten 
Directors brought a patronage to bear upon the votes of the House, amount- 
ing yearly to not less than £250,000, derived from their share of the average 
number of annual appointments, viz.— 


1 Writership to China, each worth £10,000 which is £10,000 
460 Military, Medical, Clerical 





68 do. India, do. 500 do. 34,000 
appointments, do. 500 do. 230,000 
529 Annual Appointments to India and China £274,000 





This is exclusive of—the local patronage of the India House—the patron- 
age connected with the Company's shipping, the supply of stores to India, 
and the commercial investments. Of the 5! proprietors, and others in Parlia- 
ment, exclusive of the Directors, 28 were returned by proprietory boroughs. 
The number of votes at the India House, possessed by the Directors and 
Proprietors having seats in Parliament, was exactly 100; which, at the then 
price of stock, were worth £2,200 each; so that the personal interests of 
Members of the House of Commons were involved in maintaining the monopoly 
to the extent of £220,000. There were 18 Members of the House of Commons 
who had served the Company in India, 15 being retired servants of the 
Company ; of the 18, six received from the Company pensions of from 1,000£. 
to 2,000 a year each. There were in the House but two Members who had 
resided in India not servants of the Company ; and these were both East India 
Agents and Proprietors of India Stock. Besides the 62 Members of the House 
of Commons, who are obviously connected with the Company, there are others, 
returned by their influence, and in some cases by their funds. There were 
17 Peers who were possessed of 31 votes at the India House; they had 
relatives possessed of 18 votes ; making together 49 votes, which were worth 
107,800£. 

Hence, 79 Members of the Houses of Parliament, and the relations of 
the noble proprietors, possessed 149 votes, the value of which they increased 
to £2,700 each, making a total of £402,300, by means of the memorable com- 
promise effected under the auspices of, Mr. Grant, the half and half President 
and Proprietor. It is quite impossible to say what any individual made by 
jobbing in India Stock, which, under Mr. Villiers fell to 191, and, under 


Mr. Macaulay, rose rapidly with every communication. 


N. G. 


s 


A FAMOUS GARDEN HOUSE OF BYGONE DAYS 


HE following description of the garden house at Belgachia belonging .to 
Prince Dwarkanath Tagore is taken ‘from “‘Scenes and Characteristics of 
Hindostan” (Vol. III, pp. 299-301) by Emma Roberts, London, 1835, 
15 
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' “A garden-house, about four miles from Dum Dum, on the road to 
Calcutta, the occasional residence of Dwarkanauth Tagore, a rich and highly 
intelligent native gentleman, possesses many attractions to Europeans, who 
gladly avail themselves of the hospitalities of the courteous owner. Dwarka- 
nauth Tagore converses fluently in English with his guests, whom he receives 
entirely after the European fashion, permitting {although a Hindoo) fowls and 
butchers’ meat, with the exception of beef, to appear at his well-covered table, 
at which he occupies a séat, challenging the company, the ladies especially, 
to take wine, but refraining from the more solid food which is placed before 
him. The house is a beautiful and commodious structure, furnished in the 
best taste, and strictly in accordance with our ideas of Asiatic luxury, though 
differing widely from the real state of things in native houses ; sofas, stools, 
and ottomans abound ; some of the rooms are hung with fine engravings and 
others are decorated with the best specimens of original paintings which 
Calcutta can afford ; several excellent portraits from the pencil of Mr. George 
Beechey, and some clever productions from other European artists who have 
bent their steps to India. The tables are covered with ‘books of prints, and 
portfolios of the most splendid description ; in short ; it is a most delightful 
retreat, the gardens and pleasure-grounds being laid out in a syle corres- 
pondent with the interior. The:entertainments given by Dwarkanauth Tagore, 
at this charming mansion are very frequent, and he delights in obliging his 
friends by lending it for the wedding-abode of brides and bridegrooms, who, 
in India, are rarely so fortunate as to be enabled to follow the English 
fashion of making an excursion during the honey-moon, on account of the 
scarcity of hotels and country houses at their disposal. 


Ishara, Barrackpore, Dum Dum, and Garden Reach, afford asylums for 
newly-married couples, who are blessed with accommodating friends ready 
to vacate and lend their houses for the occasion ; but these lucky individuals 
bear no proportion to the numbers who, after the celebration of their nuptials 
in the cathedral, are compelled to retire: quietly and without the slighest 
eclat, to their own homes, and to fall in at once to the domestic routine, for 
which it is considered more advisable to have some preparation. No place 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta can be better suited for the acene of bridal 
happiness than the delightful country mansion of Dwarkanath Tagore. Here 
are charming gardens to walk in, secluded rides and drives for evening 
exercise, and books and pictures to supply. subjects for conversation, when 
those sweet topics are exhausted which, only in the days of courtship, are 
believed to afford never-ending resources.” 


„Note | :—Dwarkanath Tagore (1794-1846) Born at Jorasanko, Calcutta, 
educated privately and at Sherbourne’s School. Started life in Government 
service, then entered upon a commercial career with spectacular success. 
He was connected with and actively helped Rajah Ram Mohun Roy in all 
his political, religious and social activities. He was the first Indian J.P. in 
1841, he travelled widely in England and on the Continent, was graciously 
received and entertained by Queen Victoria and the Royal family. In 1845 
_ he again visited England and died there in the same year. Was buried at 


N 
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Kensal Green Cemetry. After his death his heirs became involved in debts 
owing to the failure of the commercial undertakings of the house of Carr, 
Tagore & Co., and the Union Bank of which Dwarkanath Tagore was one 
of the praprietor” His heirs subsequently sold his Belgatchia Garden House 
which is now in the possession of the Paikpara Raj. 


~ Note 2:—Emma Roberts (1794-1840) Daughter of Captain William Roberts, 

came out to India in 1828 with a married sister Mrs. McNaghten. Contributed 
many articles on Indian „subjects to varioùs important magazines and periodi- 
cals of the time. Became editor of the Bombay United Service Gazette. 
Died at Poona on September 16, 1840. 


Note 3:—George Beechy ; son of Wiliam Beechy, R.A., came out -to 
India about 1830 and became the Court painter of the Nawab of Oudh, resided 
and painted at Lucknow for many years, died probably ai Cawnpore before 
the Mutiny. ` bee ns 

= 


Te G: 


THE ORDER OF THE SUN 


ig is not generally known that the Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava was the 
` recepient of the Order of the Sun from His Majesty the Shah of Persia 
while the Dufferins were in India. - The presentation was made by the Persian 
Consul-General at the Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on Monday, the 29th August, 
1887. This is how Lady Dufferin’ describes the ceremony in her Journal, 
“Our Viceregal Life in India” :—"On Monday the great ceremony took 
place. The drawing-room was arranged as for a durbar, the gold carpet was 
down, the maces of peacock’s feathers were present. The Viceroy, the 
Foreign Secretary, and all the staff were in full uniform, and the Consul- 
_ General was ushered in with great state. I stepped forward and received 
from him: a letter from the Shah. The ribbon of the order was put over my 
right shoulder, and the star pinned on, and then we all sat down. The 
Consul-General made a little speech in Persian. ~Mr. Durand (the Foreign 
Secretary, afterwards Sir Henry Mortimer Durand) said a few words in reply 
we rose, shook hands with the Consul, and backed out, making occasional 
bows. which we returned as gracefully as possible. Then we examined the 
most illustrious Order of the Sun. The ribbon is a pink watered one with 
“two narrow green lines at the edge, and the jewel hanging from it is a half-sun. 
The centre is a ‘moon face’ with diamond and rays half round it. The star 
is a whole sun. The centre of it is also a Persian beauty face, with very 
round fat cheeks, very black eyebrows and black hair, some of which comes 
on to cheeks like whiskers. This is a sort of enamel, and the rays round it 
are all diamonds. Next day the same ceremonial was repeated, except that 
on this occasion I. handed the Consul-General my ‘autograph’ letter to His 
Majesty the Shah. The Viceroy read a long Persian speech which I did not 


` 
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understand, and he also presented the Ambassador, with a handsome gold 


medal as a sovenir of his visit here”. 
Here is a translation of the Shah's letter : 


From His Majesty the Shah of Persia to His Excellency 
the Countess of Dufferin. a 
(The seal on the top of the letter reads—The Kingdom 
belongs to God. The Sultan, son of the Sultan, 
Nasir-ud-Din Shah-i-Kajar.) 
Dated, Shawal, 1304 (June-July, 1887). 


‘Taking into view the perfect friendship and unity which have existed 
from of old between the glorious Governmentse—Persian and English—and 
` which with the help of the Most High God will be on the increase and growing 
day by day—it (friendship) requires that we should by good means reveal and 
give expression to the sentiments of our heart—the panorama of pure friend- 
ship—to the holders of the high offices of that Government. Therefore we 
have sent as a present the Insignia of the Imperial Order of the Sun of Sublime 
Persian Empire, which is one of the new and illustrious Orders introduced by 
this Government of everlasting foundation, and which is specially intended 
for ladies of high rank, for Madame la Comtesse Harriot Dufferin, the 
esteemed of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of the Indian 
Empire, so that Her Ladyship may adorn her virtuous breast therewith and 
remain under the protection of Gracious God.’ 


People may not be aware of the fact that Lord Dufferin knew Persian 
well. While in India he studied that language under Shamsul Ulama Shaikh 
Mahmud Jilani the greatest savant of his time. It may not, perhaps, be out 
of place to mention here that Calcutta has provided at least one Consul- 
General to Persia, in the person of Nawab Nasirul Mumalik Mirza Shujaat Ali 
Beg Khan Bahadur, who was a prominent member of the Calcutta Historical 
Society. - 

Buckland is wrong when he says in his Dictionary of Indian Biography 
that Lady Dufferin was the recepient of the Grand Cross of the Turkish Order 
of the Lion and the Sun. 


A. F. M. A. A. 
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